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Listen Nightly to Frank Edwards 


For a unique listening treat and a liberal education in current history, tune in 
Frank Edwards regularly. And tell your friends to listen. Here is one radio program 
that no citizen can afford to miss. Edwards brings you the facts on situations affect- 
ing your life and pocketbook. He fearlessly reports the news that’s so often 


suppressed or distorted by reactionary newspapers and commentators. Tune in! 
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Thou ghts 


We make ourselves more injuries than 
are offered us. They many times pass for 
wrongs in our own thoughts that were 
never meant so by the heart of him that 
speaks. The apprehension of wrong hurts 
more than the sharpest part of the wrong 
done. 

Words do sometimes fly from the tongue 
that the heart did neither hatch nor har- 
bor. While we think to revenge an injury, 
we many times begin one, and, after that, 
repent our misconceptions. In things that 
may have a double sense, it is good ‘to 
think the better was intended. 


Meditation is the soul’s perspective glass 
whereby, in her long remove, she discerns 
God as if he were nearer hand. I persuade 
no man to make it his whole life’s business. 
We have bodies as well as souls, and even 
this world, while we are in it, ought some- 
what to be cared for. 

As those states are likely to flourish 
where execution follows sound advisements, 
so is man when contemplation is seconded 
by action. Contemplation generates; ac- 
tion propagates. Without the first, the 
latter is defective; without the last, the 
first is but abortive. 


In some dispositions there is such an 
envious kind of pride that they cannot 
endure that any but themselves should be 
set forth as excellent. Even if we do know 
of faults in others, I think we can scarcely 
show ourselves more nobly virtuous than 
in having the charity to conceal them. 


I never yet knew any man so bad but 
some have thought him honest and afforded 
him love, nor ever any so good but some 
have thought him evil and hated him. Few 
are so stigmatical as that they are not 
honest to some; and few, again, are so 
just as that they seem not to some un- 
equal. 

Owen Felltham. 
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President Meany of the A. F. of L. and President Reuther of the C.1.0. are seated. 
Standing behind them are A. F. of L. Secretary Schnitzler, C.1.0. Secretary Carey 


NO-RATDING PACT IS SIGNED 


OP OFFICERS of the American 
Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations have signed the no-raid- 
ing agreement. Previously the accord 
had been approved by the 1953 con- 
ventions of both organizations. The 
historic signing ceremony took place 
| in Washington. 
The affixing of the signatures of 
» the top officers of the A. F. of L. and 
the C.1.0. to the no-raiding agree- 
“Ment is regarded as a definite step 
| toward labor unity. The next one will 
Phe taken at an early date when the 
POficers of unions affiliated with both 
federations will be called to the na- 
pfion’s capital for a meeting at which 
pmey will sign the agreement and, in 
pf doing, become parties to it. 

The no-raiding pact will apply only 
to tho: unions that sign it. It will 
89 into effect January 1 for a period 
Oftwo years, Under its terms, signa- 
tory unions pledge themselves not to 
taid th- membership of unions in the 
other cainp that have also signed the 
agreement. 
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For the two parent organizations, 
the agreement was signed by Presi- 
dent George Meany and Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and President Walter Reuther and 
Secretary-Treasurer James Carey of 
the C.I.0. Their signatures bind the 
directly affiliated local unions of both 
organizations. 

Geographically, the compact ap- 
plies only to the United States, its 
territories and possessions. Member- 
ship in Canada will be covered, it is 
expected, by action to be taken by the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. 

In answer to questions from news- 
men, Mr. Meany said: 

“It is my belief affiliated unions 
of the A. F. of L. eventually will sign 
this agreement.” 

Mr. Reuther said that all but five 
C.1.0. unions already have sent in 
written authorizations of their inten- 
tion to sign the document. He said 
the remaining five are small organ- 





izations and they are awaiting action 
by their executive boards. 

When one newsman remarked that 
it had taken almost a year to con- 
summate this first step toward labor 
unity, Mr. Meany replied: 

“That’s more progress than was 
achieved in the previous seventeen 
years.” 

He emphasized that the no-raiding 
agreement is considered a necessary 
preliminary step to clear the air of 
rivalry and provide a friendlier and 
more cooperative atmosphere for go- 
ing ahead with the big objective of 
achieving the merger of the two or- 
ganizations into one united labor 
movement. 

Mr. Meany told the newsmen that 
after the meeting at which the na- 
tional unions of both organizations 
will sign the no-raiding pact, the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unity committees will get together 
to chart next steps toward solving 
the “difficult and complex” hurdles 
standing in the way of merger. 











A. F. of L. Urges Salary Increases 


for Congressmen and Judges 


In recognition of the widespread interest in the subject, we present on 
these pages the full text of the prepared statement of George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, which was submitted on his be- 
half to the Commission on Judicial and Congressional Salaries by William 
F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 


INCE its organization, the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates have continually lent their 
good offices toward legislative proposals and other 

means to encourage and advance the high standards of 
public service. With this record of the past, I feel a 
sense of kinship to those devoted to the objectives to be 
achieved by the proposals to increase the salaries of 
members of the federal judiciary and of Congress. 

The extent to which the work of our federal District 
Court judges has increased in the past ten years is re- 
flected by a report of the director of the administrative 
office of the United States courts which indicates that 
the number of civil cases filed in the federal District 
Courts over this period has increased approximately 56 
per cent, whereas the number of judges has increased 
only 13 per cent. 

We are all aware of the ever-increasing scope of knowl- 
edge which the varied jurisdiction of our federal courts 
now requires in the discharge of judicial determination. 
The field of knowledge includes constitutional law, mari- 
time law, engineering, finance, business and labor prac- 
tices and is ever expanding in its scope among other 
specialized fields not only of the law but of our ever- 


increasing complex social and economic life. 
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Nowhere within the framework of our constitutional 
government are the rights and safeguards of the individ- 
ual put to the sheer test of survival as with the members 
of our federal judiciary. If the judicial department is 
to remain the strong protector of constitutional govern- 
ment, the independent guardian of the liberties of the 
people and the completely competent dispenser of even- 
handed justice between a citizen and his government and 
between private persons, it is imperative that judgeships 
be made sufficiently sound economically to attract those 
particularly qualified for this task. 

In its relationship to the common good, the cost of a 
competent judiciary is utterly insignificant, since the 
maintenance of the judicial department is reported to 
constitute only a small fraction of one per cent of the 
total cost of maintaining the federal government. 

Our federal judges occupy unique positions in ou! 
modern society. They reside for the most part in urban 
areas where the increase in living costs has mounted 
substantially over the past years and the demands upon 
the members of the federal judiciary are ever increasing, 
commensurate with the position which they justifiably 
hold as a substantial part of our social structure. 


jualified 


The urgent necessity of attracting able and 
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Chief Justice of the United States 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
Judges of the United States Court of Appeals 
Judges of the United States Court of Claims 


Judges of the United States District Courts 
Judges of the United States Customs Court 


Judges of the Tax Court of the United States 


Members of Congress 


Schedule of Increases Advocated by Labor 


Judges of the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
Chief Judge of the United States District Court for the District of Columbia. . 


Judges of the District Courts of the Virgin Islands, Alaska and the Canal Zone 


Proposed 
Salaries 


Present 
Salaries 











persons to accept judicial appointments is an additional 
factor to be considered in the preservation of a judicial 
system which has established for itself an outstanding 
repuiation in its contribution to our national progress. 

The growth and development of our nation owes a 
great deal to the high caliber of men who have sacrificed 
personal ambition and the commendable desire for eco- 
nomic gain by their devotion to public service as mem- 
bers of our federal judiciary. 

Accordingly, I heartily approve of the increases recom- 
mended in Senate Bill 1663 and I am happy to join with 
distinguished members of the bar and other outstanding 
leaders of business, the professions and agriculture in 
endorsing the proposed salary increases for the members 


of the judiciary. 


RACTICALLY the same reasons stated for my hearty 

approval of the salary increases applicable to the 
judiciary are also applicable to the members of Congress. 
In recent years Congressional sessions have consumed 
a large part of the calendar year, so that during their 
protracted stay in the discharge of their legislative duties, 
members of Congress in most cases are required to main- 
tain two homes—one in Washington, the other in their 
district. where they are subject to constantly increasing 
demands by virtue of their position. 

Advanced methods of communication and transporta- 
tion have occasioned more frequent trips to their respec- 
tive districts in response to the increasing demands from 
the people whom they serve. 

The increase in living costs has reached members of 
Congres as well as those in other branches of our gov- 


ernme! Salaries adequate to maintain and attract 
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those best fitted to serve in this capacity should be pro- 
vided for the best interests of public welfare and the 
common good. 

The interest of sound governmental economy requires 
that those who serve in this capacity should be adequate- 


ly compensated for the services which they render in 


the preservation of our constitutional form of govern- 


ment as representatives in the legislative department of 
our nation. 

Accordingly, I further endorse the salary increases as 
proposed in Senate Bill 2417 and as set forth in the 
attached schedules, and I am happy to join with distin- 
guished members of the bar and other members of busi- 
ness and professional groups in rendering my heartiest 


endorsement to this legislation. 





FOR PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


A broad seven-year study of the causes of in- 
dustrial peace emphasizes that employers must deal 
genuinely with organized labor if peace and har- 
mony are to prevail. Acceptance by management 
of the union and of the process of collective bar- 
gaining is a primary cause of industrial peace, the 
impartial study declares. 

The survey has been made public by the National 
Planning Association. The citizens’ planning group, 
in its report, says: 

“There is clear-cut evidence that direct or indirect 
encouragement of union membership by the employer 
is one of the causes of industrial peace under col- 
lective bargaining. If an employer accepts the union 
as a potentially positive force in industrial relations, 
he is necessarily concerned with the problem which 
union leaders face in developing a respectable and 
well-disciplined union. Consequently, he is usually 
convinced that some measures must be taken to build 
worker loyalties to the union as well as to the 
company.” 














The Supreme Court Speaks 


Curbs States on Injunctions Against Unions 








By J. ALBERT WOLL, J. A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








HE United States Supreme 

Court, in a unanimous ruling, 

has circumscribed the increas- 
ing attempts of state courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes in inter- 
state commerce. In Garner versus 
Teamsters’ Union, the Supreme Court 
has held that the states have no right 
to regulate or interfere with labor 
conduct in interstate commerce when 
that conduct is already controlled by 
federal law. 

This ruling is perhaps the most 
important victory that labor has won 
in the courts since the Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed in 1947. 

In the past few years numerous 
state courts have issued injunctions 
against unions even though the con- 
duct involved was clearly governed 
by the federal law. 

Some of them, like the Supreme 
Court of Alabama, have stated that 
they were frankly undertaking to en- 
force the national law itself. Others, 
like the Supreme Court of Oregon, 
have held that they were merely is- 
suing injunctions to maintain the 
status quo until the National Labor 
Relations Board could come into the 
picture. 

Still other state courts have nar- 
rowed their rulings by asserting that, 
since the conduct involved violated 
state law as well as the national Taft- 
Hartley Act, they could interfere. The 
Garner ruling should put an end to 
this kind of crippling interference by 
anti-labor state courts. 

The case came up from Pennsyl- 
vania. Local 776 of the Teamsters 
had picketed the Garner trucking con- 
cern for recognition. The employer, 
encouraged no doubt by the knowl- 
edge that numerous state court injunc- 
tions against unions have been issued 
in recent years, asked for ‘and was 
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successful in getting an order in the 
lower state court forbidding the pick- 
et line established by the Teamsters. 

The state court held that the union 
was attempting to coerce the com- 
pany into compelling its employes to 
join the union in violation of state 
law. Although recognizing that the 
company’s business was clearly in 
interstate commerce, the state court 
ignored the fact that the Taft-Hartley 
Act placed exclusive jurisdiction in 
a matter such as this in the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Local 776 appealed to the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court. That tribu- 
nal correctly held that the picketing, 
even though it might be a violation 
of the state law, was covered by the 
federal Taft-Hartley Act and that 
therefore the state courts had no 
jurisdiction. 

The employer then obligingly took 
the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. The high court’s unanimous 
approval of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court’s decision is a rejection 
of the legal philosophy of a growing 
number of state courts in issuing in- 
junctions. 

Although the Supreme Court has 
made several rulings in the past few 
years which appeared to indicate that 
labor disputes in the realm of inter- 
state commerce could be regulated 
only on the national level by the 
National Labor Relations Board, nu- 
merous state courts were able to find 
self-satisfying reasons to justify as- 
sumption of jurisdiction. The unani- 
mous Supreme Court, in an opinion 
which was written by Justice Jackson, 
has now spoken in a manner which 
should put an end to this inexcusable 
practice. 

In its decision in the Garner case 
the Supreme Court took the logical 


position that federal policy must be 
supreme and that when Congress 
has regulated matters in interstate 
commerce, as it has labor in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the states may not 
interfere. However, Justice Jackson 
pointed out in his opinion that con- 
duct such as mass picketing, threaten- 
ing of employes, obstructing streets 
and highways or picketing homes and 
such traditional matters as public 
safety and order may still be regulated 
by the states as in the past. But when 
a dispute properly falls within the 
labor relations area governed by the 
national law, no state court or ad- 
ministrative body may interfere by 
taking jurisdiction. 

In the decision’s most significant 
language, Justice Jackson, in refer- 
ring to the Taft-Hartley Act, said: 

“The detailed prescription of a 
procedure for restraint of specified 
types of picketing would seem to im- 
ply that other picketing is to be free 
of other methods and sources of re- 
straint. For the policy of the Ne 
tional Labor-Management Relations 
Act is not to condemn all picketing 
but only that ascertained by its pre- 
scribed processes to fall within its 
prohibitions. Otherwise, it is im- 
plicit in the act that the public inter- 
est is served by freedom of labor to 
use the weapon of picketing. 

“For a state to impinge on the area 
of labor combat designed to be free 
is quite as much an obstruction of 
federal policy as if the state were 
to declare picketing free for purposes 
or by methods which the federal act 
prohibits.” 

Thus, the unanimous Supreme 
Court is saying that all picketing in 
labor controversies in interstate com 
merce must be left free except when 
it is specifically condemned by the 
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sational law, in which event national 
methods and sources of restraint, and 
not state regulation, must apply. And 
whenever any state attempts to regu- 
late that free picketing, it is inter- 
fering with national rights in a man- 
ner which the nation’s highest court 
will not tolerate. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Garner case is particuarly im- 
portant for the added reason that 
dates in the past few years have 
found many new and unusual labor 
activities as violating the state’s pub- 
lic policy. The Supreme Court, in 
a series of decisions three years ago, 
generally upheld the right of state 
courts to enjoin picketing which vio- 
lated the state’s public policy and 
permitted state courts to make their 


own declarations of what was state 
policy. 

These cases were fought in the 
courts on a purely intrastate level, 
with no question of interstate com- 
merce being involved. If labor can 
demonstrate that its disputes involve 
interstate commerce and are covered 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, much of this 
whole pattern of state regulation will 
be lessened. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Garner case is also important 
in that the court laid to rest an em- 
ployer argument which was begin- 
ning to catch hold in some state 
courts and which, had it not been re- 
jected, might have cost labor dearly 
in the future. The company urged 
that the national Taft-Hartley Act 


was meant only to protect public 
rights, not private rights, and that the 
state courts can properly act in pro- 
tecting private rights. Then the argu- 
ment ran that an employer has the 
private right to protect his property 
from being unlawfully picketed. 

The opinion of Justice Jackson 
completely rejects this argument, de- 
claring that, even if private rights 
were involved, the public rights were 
paramount, and that a possible con- 
flict in remedies could not stand. 

The Garner decision climaxes nu- 
merous attempts in the courts on the 
part of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates to reduce the 
opportunity for restrictive stete rul- 
ings. The decision is a heartening 
and pleasant victory for labor. 


President Meany Scores FOA and Resigns Post 


HE PRESIDENT of the American Federation of 
| has resigned from the Public Advisory 

Board of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
George Meany, in his letter of resignation addressed to 
FOA Director Harold E. Stassen, noted that the entire 
labor program of the important agency has been “dis- 
mantled” and he declared that he could not serve “so 
long as the vital role of labor in the defense of the free 
world against communism is being ignored by the 
agency entrusted with the task of mutual defense.” 

President Meany had expressed his willingness to 
serve on the Public Advisory Board last March 3, but 
no meetings were held until December 2. This sudden 
activation of the Board, he told Mr. Stassen, caused 
him to review recent developments in the administration 
of the FOA. 

“As you know,” President Meany’s letter continued, 
“the American Federation of Labor has been from the 
outset, and is today, one of the staunchest supporters 
of the programs whose administration has been entrusted 
to the FOA, 

“The American Federation of Labor has not only 
given its full backing to the Marshall Plan and the 
Mutual Security Program, but participated actively in 
the development of these programs. It has strongly 
supported the Point Four program and has strongly 
urged its expansion. It has given unstinted support to 
the U.s. leadership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
zation. It has done much both at home and abroad to 


further these programs and policies vital to the success 
of the struggle of the free world against world com- 
munis) 


“Fre labor is at the heart of the defense effort 


against 


ommunist aggression. Military defenses are 
only a: 


‘rong as the will of those who man them and 
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of the workers who back them up. In the final count, 
it is the will of the workers in the nations standing with 
us in the cause of freedom that will prove decisive in 
making the defense of the free world effective. 

“It is this consideration that has moved Congress, in 
dealing with the Mutual Security Program in the last 
session, to declare it to be the policy of the United 
States to ‘encourage the efforts of other free countries 
in the strengthening of free labor unions.’ 

“It is the realization of the key role of labor in the 
success of our entire mutual defense effort that has 
prompted American Federation of Labor insistence on 
a carefully and strongly developed labor program by 
the FOA. 

“This the FOA has not done. On the contrary, 
virtually the entire labor program of the agency has 
been dismantled and most of the key labor officers have 
been discharged. The agency’s reports to the public 
and to Congress have given no notice of the many prob- 
lems concerning labor in the development of the program 
or of the need to meet such problems. 

“The evidence at every hand indicates that the Foreign 
Operations Administration is unresponsive to the need 
for either consultation or participation of labor in 
its work. In the constitution of the Public Advisory 
Board itself, labor was not accorded full participation, 
distorting the representative character of this board. All 
of this leads me to conclude that the Foreign Operations 
Administration is not alive to the role of labor in 
its program. 

“I have concluded that I cannot in good conscience 
accept membership on the FOA Public Advisory Board 
so long as the vital role of labor in the defense of the 
free world against communism is being ignored by the 
agency entrusted with the task of mutual defense.” 
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— Congress and Social Securit 


By LANE KIRKLAND 


Assistant Director, Social Insurance Activities, A. F. of L. 


face a host of pressing issues 

and serious problems—all de- 
manding prompt and clear-cut action. 
With elections just around the corner, 
a record of accomplishment must be 
placed before the public. Campaign 
pledges must be redeemed and the 
policy of postponement replaced with 
a positive, constructive program. The 
people want to know who stands for 
what. The hour of decision is at 
hand. 

The session will open in an atmos- 
phere charged with partisan and in- 
tra-partisan controversy. A deep and 
irreconcilable division exists within 
the Administration’s own party. On 
the one side are those who would like 
to be able to go before the people 
with a record of concrete performance 
on the great social and economic is- 
sues of the day. On the other side 
are the angry little men, the political 
body-snatchers and the exponents of 
the devil theory of politics, who trade 
upon cheap emotions, fears and prej- 
udices for partisan advantage. 

The aim of the latter group is not 
to compile a good record but to divert 
attention from a bad one by dominat- 
ing the headlines with a succession of 
political sideshows, bombshells and 
fireworks displays. Behind a screen 
of inflammatory charges and denun- 
ciations, they hope to be free to tear 
down, unnoticed, the social and eco- 
nomic gains of the last twenty years. 
The next six months will tell which 
group actually controls the party in 
power, and its tenure in office may 
well hinge upon the outcome. 

The needs of the people and the 
problems they face are genuine and 
pressing. They demand practical at- 
tention, through specific legislation. 
They do not diminish or disappear 
when they are driven off the front 
pages by some sensational accusation. 
They cannot be banished by the in- 
cantations of advertising and public 
relations experts. Nor can they be 
wished away through the expression 


peg meets in January to 
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of pious sentiments, unsupported by 
aggressive leadership. 

Long after the last measure of 
political advantage has been wrung 
from the emotions of the public 
through the resurrection of dead 
rogues and conspicuous exhibitions of 
hindsight, the unmet bread-and-butter 
issues will return to demand an ac- 
counting. Sooner or later, those who 
would exercise the power of govern- 
ment must stand or fall on their rec- 
ord of performance in dealing with 
those issues. 

Social security occupies a leading 
position among the urgent bread-and- 
butter problems with which the Amer- 
ican people are concerned today and 
with which they will continue to be 
concerned until affirmative action is 
forthcoming. The treatment accorded 
to social security issues in the coming 
session will provide one of the best 
indices to the character and perform- 
ance of the Eighty-third Congress and 
the Eisenhower Administration. 


OWERFUL forces are at work to- 
P der, both inside and outside of 
Congress, in an effort to undermine, 
pervert and destroy the existing social 
security system of this country. The 
defeat of those forces and the enact- 
ment of genuine, substantial improve- 
ments in social security will require 
firm, decisive leadership, strong bi- 
partisan support and an alert, well-in- 
formed and articulate public opinion. 

In the social security program of 
the American Federation of Labor 
the working men and women of 
America have set up sound standards 
by which the production record of 
the Eighty-third Congress and the 
Republican Administration can be 
measured in the months ahead. That 
program is based upon resolutions 
adopted at past conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
policies formulated by its Social Secu- 
rity Committee. It has been trans- 
lated into the terms of specific legis- 
lative proposals introduced in Con- 


gress and awaiting action by that 
body. 

The American Federation of Labor 
recognizes that the Social Security 
Act, while basically sound, is badly 
in need of progressive, constructive 
improvements. There are many gaps, 
in both coverage and benefits, which 
need to be filled. These needed im- 
provements fall into two categories— 
broader coverage and improvements 
in the benefit structure. 

At present there are substantial 
groups of workers and self-employed 
persons who are not covered by the 
contributory old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program. These include 
farmers, casual workers in agriculture 
and domestic service, professional 
persons and certain groups of public 
employes. 

The American Federation of Labor 
strongly favors legislation designed 
to extend the right of participation 
in the contributory old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program to persons 
employed in such occupations. Dur- 
ing the first session of the Eighty- 
third Congress, Congressman Kean of 
New Jersey introduced a bill (H.R. 
6846) which meets the standards and 
requirements for social security exten- 
sion approved by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It would extend 
the OASI program to 10,000,000 ad- 
ditional workers who do not now en- 
joy the protection of the program. 
This bill merits the strong support of 
the American people and early posi- 
tive action by Congress. 

Extension of coverage alone, how- 
ever, is not enough. The benefits pro- 
vided by the Social Security Act are 
inadequate and need to be expanded 
and improved. Specifically, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
recommended an increase in benefit 
amounts, a broadening of the wage 
base upon which benefit amounts are 
computed and the provision of insur- 
ance benefits in case of total and per- 
manent disability, among other m™ 
provements. 
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During the first session of the 
fighty-third Congress, Senator Leh- 
man of New York, jointly with Sen- 
ators Murray, Jackson, Humphrey, 
Kennedy, Douglas, Green, Morse, 
Pastore, Neely and Magnuson, intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill (S. 2260) 
yhich incorporates most of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor program 
for improving social security bene- 
fits. Identical bills were introduced 
in the House by about twenty mem- 
hers of that body. The major fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation are: 

(1) Increases benefit amounts by 


§ the following methods: (a) broaden- 


ing the wage base from $3600 to 
$000 a year; (b) increasing the 
minimum monthly primary benefit 
from $25 to $35; (c) paying a high- 
et proportion of past earnings; (d) 
recognizing long service in the form 
of an increase in benefits by 14 per 
cent for each year of contributions; 
(e) providing an increase in benefits 
for those who work beyond the re- 
lirement age of 65; (f) using the ten 
high consecutive years of earnings 
reord for the computation of bene- 
fits, 

(2) Provides insurance benefits 
for the totally disabled and rehabilita- 
tion services financed through the 
trust fund. 

(3) Provides insurance benefits to 
compensate for wage loss due to tem- 
porary disability up to twenty-six 
weeks in one year. 

(4) Liberalizes the retirement test. 

The Lehman bill also provides for 
the extension of coverage to more 
than 8,000,000 additional employed 
persons. With respect to the matter 
of extended coverage alone, however, 
the terms of the Kean bill (H.R. 
6646) more nearly meet the standards 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
4s previously noted, in that it provides 
lor the inclusion of certain groups of 
state and local employes not covered 
by the Lehman bill. 

Another important feature of the 


Lehman bill is the provision which in- 
sures the continuation of the sound 
financins of the system and the main- 


tenance of the integrity of the OASI 
trust fund through a new schedule of 
contribution rate increases for both 
employers and employes. The impor- 
lance of maintaining the principle of 
reserve financing, through a schedule 
of contril-utions high enough to as- 
sure that the trust fund will continue 
'o grow, 1 ust be kept firmly in mind 
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—particularly now that the whole 
trust fund concept is under bitter at- 
tack by the traditional enemies of 
social insurance, who would like to 
convert the program into a hand-to- 
mouth dole. 

In this regard, the Administration 
itself has already been guilty of ir- 
responsible conduct, and has failed 
to do justice to its role as trustee of 
the people’s social security reserve 
fund. Yielding to very bad advice, 
President Eisenhower proposed to 
Congress, earlier this year, that the 
increase in social security contribu- 
tions from 114 per cent each by em- 
ployers and workers to 2 per cent, 
scheduled for January 1, should be 
postponed. In trying to justify such 
action he resorted to a dishonest sub- 
terfuge, describing the proposed 
“freeze” on the contribution rate as 
a “savings for workers.” 

Fortunately, Congress adjourned 
without taking action on the freeze 
proposal. The increase will go into 
effect automatically on January 1. 
However, a campaign is now under 


The struggle of our times is the 
struggle to preserve the integrity 
and creativity of the free mind. 

—Adlai Stevenson. 


way to secure support in the next ses- 
sion of Congress for a move to roll 
back the increase and restore the 114 
per cent level retroactively. 

According to recent reports, cer- 
tain influential members of the Re- 
publican Party are advancing this 
scheme as a means of buying votes at 
the expense of the social security trust 
fund. This scheme would cancel, 
retroactively, the increase in social 
security payments several months 
after it takes effect. A cash refund 
would then be distributed to all tax- 
payers just before the Congressional 
elections next fall. And this is the 
crowd that came in on a promise to 
“restore sound business practices” 
and “business ethics” to government, 
and to eliminate “corruption and 
confusion”! 

The increase in the social security 
contribution rate is essential to the 
solvency of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance trust fund. Those who op- 
pose this increase are attacking the 
foundation of the program itself. The 
last convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor adopted a resolution 
in strong support of the scheduled 


increase and in opposition to any 
move to freeze contributions or to 
cancel the increase retroactively. 

On November 12, the Social Secu- 
rity Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unanimously ap- 
proved a strongly worded statement 
in favor of the increase, and had this 
to say about the Administration’s ef- 
fort to palm off the “freeze” deal as 
a “savings” for workers: 

“The workers of America know bet- 
ter. They know that they do not 
‘save’ when they fail to set aside the 
funds upon which their own future 
security depends. They pay their 
old-age and survivors’ insurance con- 
tributions not begrudgingly but wil- 
lingly because they know that in so 
doing they are providing protection 
for their families and security for 
themselves in their old age. 

“To freeze the social security tax 
at its present rate would not be a 
‘savings’ for workers but a tax cut 
for employers at the expense of the 
social security trust fund and of every- 
one whose present and future benefits 
are derived from that fund.” 

This much is clear: If members of 
Congress seriously plan to go before 
the working men and women of 
America next fall with nothing to 
show on social security except a claim 
that they “saved” wage-earners some- 
thing by canceling the contribution 
rate increase and kicking back money 
out of the OASI trust fund to their 
employers, they should prepare them- 
selves for a shock when the votes are 
counted. For workers are not the 
suckers these slippery gentlemen seem 
to think they are. 


yrs TASK of advancing a progres- 
sive program of improvements in 
social security in the next session of 
Congress will be further complicated 
by the necessity for the expenditure of 
time and energy in resisting not only 
the dishonest “freeze” proposal but 
an active campaign that is now under 
way to discredit the entire social in- 
surance system and to replace it with 
a meager “subsistence” dole on a 
charity basis. 

This campaign is being spear- 
headed by a wing of the Administra- 
tion’s own party, holding down stra- 
tegic posts on Congressional commit- 
tees and operating in league with 
reactionary business groups upon 
whom the Republican Party leans 
heavily for financial support. 





' This campaign has not taken the 
form of an honest, open and above- 
board frontal attack upon social secu- 
rity. Its leaders are clever enough 
to realize that such an attack would 
be self-defeating. Instead, they have 
adopted the booby-trap approach, 
decking their plan of action about 
with hypocritical phrases, describing 
it as a means of “improving” social 
security, of “extending its benefits” 
and eliminating “discrimination.” 
Like an iceberg in the channel of 
progress, they allow only a small por- 
tion of their full intentions to appear 
above the surface. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the traditional bitter enemy of social 
security, is supplying what passes for 
the “brains” behind this elaborate 
maneuver. With its so-called “pay- 
as-you-go” plan, it has donned a false 
front of sweet charity and presented 
itself as the Sweet Papa to all the 
“present aged” in hopes that the un- 
wary public will fail to notice the 
brass knucks, shiv and sandbag close 
at hand. 

The Chamber “plan” proposes the 
abolition of all federal grants to the 
states for assistance to the needy aged. 
Those grants are now financed out of 
general federal revenues, raised large- 
ly through progressive corporation 
and personal income taxes. Persons 
over the age of 65 who retired before 
they could obtain coverage under old- 
age and survivor insurance, and who 
never contributed to the OASI sys- 
tem, would then be “blanketed in” to 
OASI at the $25-a-month minimum 
rate of ‘payment. 

This scheme would shift the burden 
of supporting the needy aged from 
income and corporate taxes to the 
payroll tax. It would deplete the 
trust fund in order to relieve big busi- 
ness and wealthy individuals of the 
taxes they pay to support the public 
assistance program. The Chamber of 
Commerce, in short, is sticking its 
mitts in the public till. 

While the Chamber sheds the most 
lugubrious crocodile tears about the 
plight of the “present aged” in ad- 
vancing this proposal, the fact is that 
its proposition would reduce the 
benefits received by the needy aged 
below the levels whjch they now re- 
ceive through the federal-state public 
assistance program. By destroying 
the whole concept of OASI entitle- 
ment based on prior contributions, 
instead of bringing those now on 
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relief into an insurance program, it 
would convert the entire social secu- 
rity system into a relief program. 
That is the essence of the proposition. 

That the Chamber’s aim is to un- 
dermine the whole social insurance 
concept is further made apparent by 
its avowed purpose to do away with 
the system of reserve financing, based 
upon actuarial cost estimates and 
anticipated future requirements, and 
to substitute a so-called “pay-as-you- 
go” method of financing. Essential- 
ly, this means that benefit payments 
and appropriations and taxes re- 
quired to support those payments 
would be subject to the year-to-year 
whim of Congress. 


NDER the present reserve funded 
U system, a majority of Congress 
must act fo prevent payments from be- 
ing made and funds raised according 
to the schedule in the law. Under the 
Chamber’s proposal, one reactionary 
“safe-district” committee chairman 
could hold up, delay or even prevent 
benefits from being paid, as Congress- 
man Dan Reed, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
demonstrated so ably in his single- 
handed obstruction of an Administra- 
tion tax proposal during the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-third Congress. 

In Congress the key figure in the 
attack upon social security is one Carl 
Curtis, Nebraska Republican, chair- 
man of a special subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
established at his behest for the osten- 
sible purpose of “studying” social 
security. Few members of Congress 


have as long and consistent a record 
of bitter, diehard opposition to the 
social insurance system as does Cur- 
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tis. He has described it a. “yp. 


moral.” During the Eightiet!, Con. 
gress he voted to deprive thre: -quar. 
ters of a million persons of their old. 


age and survivors’ insurance ights, 
When he comes out now as the cham. 
pion of “improvements” in social 
security and an end to “discrimina- 
tion” by “extending” coverage “uni. 
versally,” the only conclusion that 
can be drawn is that there is some. 
thing rotten from the state of 
Nebraska. 

Under Curtis’ control this subcom- 
mittee is serving as the Congressional 
wing of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The staff was recruited from the 
Chamber and allied sources, and the 
line of inquiry that has been pursued 
is well calculated to advance the 
Chamber of Commerce line. It is 
quite apparent, therefore, that the 
Curtis subcommittee will serve as the 
springboard for a determined attack 
upon the foundations of our social 
insurance system during the coming 
session of Congress. 

The manner in which the Adminis- 
tration and its associates in Congress 
respond to this challenge will go far 
to determine the extent to which it 
deserves the support of the American 
people. Will Republican leaders en- 
courage or permit the attack upon the 
social insurance program to prosper? 
Will they be content to accept a con- 
dition of stalemate, of further post- 
ponement, with little or nothing ven- 
tured and little or nothing gained? 
Or will they stand up and fight for 
the rights and the welfare of the mil- 
lions of American citizens whose secu- 
rity and well-being depend upon the 
preservation and progressive improve- 
ment of our social security program? 
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Thanks to the Unions 


happy position of enjoying 
the world’s highest living 
standards if there had not been an 
eflective trade union movement in 
this country, President A. J. Hayes 
of the International Association of 
Machinists declared in an address 
at Harvard University. ~ 
Too many persons, he said, mis- 
takenly regard organized labor as 
“nothing but a self-serving pressure 
group.” Many give sole credit to 
industry and business for the prog- 
ress and high standards of living in 


A eer would not be in the 


“Organized labor contributed in 
great measure to the fight for a free 
public school syst¢m in the United 
States and for ve educational op- 
portunities for mare people. In addi- 
tion, increased wages and more leis- 
ure time ae to better edu- 
cational opportuhities. This, too, has 
benefited the whole United States. 

“The pressure of organized labor 
for higher wages and other improve- 
ments in working and living condi- 
tions which have cost industry and 
business money has stimulated our 
technological progress. It has com- 


pelled otherwise apathetic employers 
to find shortcuts, new methods, new 
machinery and more efficient devices 
in order to maintain desired levels 
of incomes and profits. In this way, 
as well as other ways, we have con- 
tributed to the great technological 
progress which our country has made. 
This, too, has benefited the entire 
countryJ’ 

Mr. Hayes also said that “the great- 
est recognition of the significance of 
our accomplishments is demonstrated 
in our fight against communism the 
world over.” 


the United States and fail to 
appreciate the primary con- 
tributions made by organized 
labor. 
In his talk at Harvard the 
L.A.M.’s chief said: 
“Certainly no one can deny. 
that organized labor is re- 
sponsible for present wage . 
rates. Wages are purchasing 
power. Purchasing power 
creates a demand for prod- 
ucts, materials and services. 
The use of products, mate- - 
rials and services requires 
that these things be manu- 
factured and developed. This 
makes jobs and extends pur- 
chasing power to more peo- 
ple. Certainly this is good 
for the whole United States. 
“Shorter hours, vacations; 
holidays, reduction of over- 
timé/all these are an accom 
plishment of organized labor. 
It has raised the social and 
cultural standards not only 
of organized workers but of 
our entire country. Almost } 
everylaw on the statute books 
of our local, state and federal 
governments which alleviates| 
disadvantages or suffering | 
lor plain people bears the’ 
touch of organized labor. //~ 
“All of these social re- 
forms have not benefited the 
organize| labor movement 
alone, nor have they alone 
benefited the workers in our 
country. They have bene- 
ted ever. segment of our so- 
ciety and have been good for 


the whole United States. _/ 
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A. F. of L. Plea for Merchant Marine 
Is Sent to the Chief Executive 


HE attention of President Eisen- 

hower has been drawn by the 

American Federation of Labor 
to the tragic state of the American 
merchant marine. George Meany, 
president of the A. F. of L., has writ- 
ten a letter to Mr. Eisenhower on this 
most important subject. This is what 
President Meany said in his com- 
munication: 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor has watched with growing con- 
cern the recent steady disintegration 
of the American merchant marine. 
The role which American shipbuild- 
ing must play not only in the com- 
merce of the nation but also in our 
national defense is self-evident. We 
believe that this problem is of such 
paramount importance that you may 
wish to discuss it in your next mes- 
sage to Congress on the State of the 
Union. 

“There is every indication that the 
American merchant marine faces vir- 
tual extinction. The steady decline 
in shipbuilding and ship repair, plus 
the consequent dissipation of trained 
shipbuilding and repair manpower, 
indicate all too clearly that America 
is retracing a pattern which it has 
followed three times in the last thirty- 
five years. In each instance our na- 
tion has paid dearly for its error. 


There is still time to prevent this 
mistake. ; 

“By way of illustration, I cite but 
one fact. From a position of leader- 
ship in the construction of ships the 
United States has fallen far behind 
even very small nations; today Pana- 
ma, Holland and Sweden surpass us. 
Among the larger nations a com- 
parison is not possible—it is a matter 
of contrasts. 

“Thus, the United Kingdom con- 
structs more than ten times the ships 
we do, France almost triples our pro- 
duction and even Germany almost 
doubles our present output. 

“At the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor a 
resolution was adopted calling upon 
the Executive Council of the Metal 
Trades Department and the president 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to visit you personally for the pur- 
pose of suggesting for your considera- 
tion a realistic program designed to 
conserve the shipbuilding industry, 
preserve and strengthen the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and contribute 
effectively to the national defense. 

“May I ask that you give earnest 
consideration to our request that you 
meet with this group, so that we can 
present to you our thoughts on this 
very vital problem?” 





















Baton Rouce. 
HE monumental growth of in- 
dustry in Louisiana and the 
spectacular development of 
commercial enterprise in its wake are 
far more than mere chance or coin- 
cidence. 

Concisely, they are the net result 
of an energetic populace striking 
while the iron was hot. Taking ad- 
vantage of the inevitable tendency of 
private enterprise to shift southward, 
the people of Louisiana did not idly 
await the normal course of the move. 
Instead, they pooled their splendid 
natural and man-made advantages 
and went out and offered those at- 
tributes to all who were interested. 
The manner in which they succeeded 
is an inspiring example of group 
cooperation working in high gear. 

Significantly, there occurs through- 
out every phase of this historic team- 
work the indelible impression of la- 
bor’s remarkable contributions to the 
effort as a whole. Yet this is not a 
new condition pertaining only to re- 
cent development in Louisiana. The 
labor movement here has always been 
a vital part of Louisiana’s progress. 
It has organized, trained and pre- 
served the great reservoir of man- 
power necessary to get the job done 
and to sustain the expanding econ- 
omy. 

This aggressive spirit is generated 
by a common will to unity among 
Louisiana’s American Federation of 
Labor unions. It is personified by 
the Louisiana State Federation of La- 
bor, an organization which has 
brought to the movement here a meas- 
ure of strength and public respect 
seldom paralleled. 

The story of the Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor is no less amaz- 
ing than that concerning the state’s 
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LOUISTAYA REPORTS 


By E. H. WILLIAMS and E. J. BOURG 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 


Louisiana State Federation of Labor 


industrial growth. But the history is 
not half so amazing as the outlook 
and the attitude which made it pos- 
sible. 

We can look back over some thirty 
years of traditional labor struggles. 
At that distant date the State Federa- 
tion could neither claim its present 
esteem nor depend on decisions tem- 
pered by mature judgment. We were 
an organization of upstarts in an 
agricultural region that looked with 
rank disfavor on the theory and the 
practice of trade unionism. 

This condition had its good points. 
Opposition has always acted as a 
stimulant to the State Federation and 
its affiliates. Although our history 
has been marred by the usual failures 
and reversals of labor organizations, 
we have never lost the indomitable 
will to win over adversity. 

It was this inherent will which 
prompted us to adopt during the mid- 
Thirties what has since become the 
most important single policy in our 
whole history. That is the Federa- 
tion’s famed policy of emphasizing 
the positive in all of its relations with 
others. It served notice to all that 
instead of simply opening shop and 
attending to labor’s business as it 
developed, we were going out to de- 
velop the business ourselves. And 
we did just that. 

We have taken the offensive in 
organizing worker groups. By so 
doing the State Federation of Labor 
has been able to spearhead the union- 
ization of many crafts and unions 
which otherwise would likely remain 
unorganized today. 

The Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor has become one of labor’s most 
positive forces at the center of efforts 
to settle strikes and disputes or to 


reconcile differences between employe 
and employer groups. Because of 
this initiative we have materially 
reduced strikes and discord and have 
repeatedly effected a speedy solution 
to serious misunderstandings. 

We have converted the study of 
labor relations into actual practice by 
inviting management to join with us 
in the quest of mutual understanding. 
This forthright expedient has brought 
us closer to management generally, 
and it has lowered the natural bar- 
riers which tend to exist between em- 
ployer and employe. 

We have made it an integral part 
of our program to advance labor’s 
interests through intelligent public 
relations. As a logical means to this 
end, State Federation of Labor offli- 
cials have, at one time or another, 
appeared before practically every ma- 
jor civic, business and fraternal 
group in Louisiana. Additionally, we 
have availed ourselves of every op- 
portunity to present labor’s side 
through the medium of press, radio 
and periodical. 

Lastly, we have plunged into the 
very core of Louisiana’s political life. 
And this plunge has been so complete 
that very few major elections have 
been held during the past generation, 
where the outcome could affect labor, 
that the influence of the State Fed- 
eration and its affiliates was not felt. 
As a consequence we have played a 
decisive role in the election or defeat 
of public officials ranging all the way 
from U.S. Senator to local constable. 

At this point it may be well to 
forestall any misinterpretation of the 
manner of our political activity. It 
is not the policy of the State Federa- 
tion to endorse political candidates 
publicly. It is neither our right nor 
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our inclination to dictate the vote of 


the union worker. Obviously, we 
could not do this anyway. The or- 
ganized worker in Louisiana is inde- 
pendent and intelligent and casts his 
ballot in like manner. But we do 
advocate within the ranks of labor 
the causes of candidates whose back- 
ground qualifies them as best suited 
to labor’s interests. 

Having lived with statewide politi- 
cal conditions through good times 
and bad, we know the dire implica- 
tions of making wrong political 
choices. Thus, it is actually a politi- 
cal educational program that we carry 
on—a ceaseless effort to teach union 
members which candidates are good 
for their cause and which are bad. 

The rewards of our positive policy 
are more strikingly shown in the field 
of political activity than in any other 
endeavor of the past two decades. For 
political victory has meant more to 
us than waving a banner on election 
night. It has meant a greater degree 
of tolerance toward labor in high 
executive office and a more reasonable 
attitude in the legislative halls. It 
has meant law-enforcement officials 
willing to grant labor its right to 
organize, assemble and picket without 
the vicious oppression of club and 
lash. And it has meant jurists fair 
enough to concede that the law was 
designed to help the employe as well 
as the employer. 

Let’s look at the practical effect of 
this political activity. There have 
been six governors elected during the 
period of our importance in politics, 
Tkree of these were elected by pre- 
ponderant labor support, one by 
strong support and two by varying 
degrees of labor sponsorship. In all 
six elections the labor vote was a 
factor of tremendous importance. 

We have enjoyed comparable suc- 
cess in the original election of na- 
tional legislators. We originally sup- 
ported all four U.S. Senators elected 
to serve during the past twenty years; 
later opposing, without success, the 
reelection of two of those. One of 
the incumbent U.S. Senators is a 
staunch friend and supporter of la- 
bor. The appointee to fill a Sena- 
torial vacancy in 1948, to which 
office the present incumbent later suc- 
ceeded, has always been a powerful 
defender of the movement. 

In the election of Congressmen, of 
which Louisiana has eight, we have 
enjoyed less success. The Congres- 
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sional district brings into play large 
blocs of agricultural voters. Under 
normal circumstances it is impossible 
for labor to carry a campaign to 
these widely separated voters, located 
in eight distinct rural areas. The 
farm voter, unguided, often tends to 
underestimate the importance of la- 
bor’s welfare in relation to his own 
well-being. He therefore follows the 
traditional pattern of agricultural 
areas by voting, if not against labor, 
at least not for it. 

Although county and municipal 
elections are usually spearheaded by 
central bodies and local unions, the 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly thrown the weight of 
its prestige into such contests in in- 
stances where important labor issues 
were at stake. Such teamwork has 
produced extraordinarily good re- 
sults. Today the Louisiana move- 
ment numbers among its closest polit- 
ical friends some of the state’s lead- 
ing sheriffs, mayors and related offi- 
cials. 

Some of our most remarkable polit- 
ical victories have been won in the 
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election of State Senators and State 
Representatives. A surprising num- 
ber of those who have been elected 
over the years were actually members 
of organized labor, and a very large 
number were elected through the ori- 
ginal support of the movement. But 
the majority of splendid men we have 
successfully supported were not card- 
carrying members, nor were they 
formally endorsed by labor. From 
our viewpoint they were simply out- 
standing for the office. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that much of our fine relation- 
ship with the Legislature is based on 
something besides electing our mem- 
bers to office. It is the same positive 
policy in reverse. Most of the state’s 
thirty-nine Senators and 100-odd 
Representatives are elected from areas 
which are largely rural in character. 

Major candidates in these areas 
realize that, while labor does not 
possess substantial numbers of voters 
in the district, it could cause their 
defeat by endorsing an opposing 
candidate and by going into the area 
with a full-fledged campaign. Thus 





labor can obtain the effect of victory 
by resorting to the political mule- 
trading expedient of not opposing a 
candidate. Moreover, we have won 
the friendship and support of large 
numbers of Senators and Representa- 
tives from non-union areas by helping 
them in the Legislature with prob- 
lems peculiar to their particular dis- 
tricts. 

These things have been most im- 
portant in our program. Political 
activity in the Louisiana Legislature 
has actually saved the cause of or- 
ganized labor and furthered its inter- 
est far beyond our calculations. For 
it is here that we have been able to 
encourage the passage of laws which 
benefited not only labor but the whole 
business and social structure of the 
state as well. And it is also here that 
we have succeeded in rebuffing the 
efforts of those seeking to promote 
anti-labor legislation. 

In 1942 there was a sudden, con- 
certed effort made to pass the so- 
called “right to work” law. It took 
the best efforts of the State Federa- 
tion and all of its political friends to 
defeat the vicicus move. The effort 
was renewed in 1946, only this time 
with a more awesome display of 
money and misrepresentation, plus a 
different approach. The proponents 
introduced two “right to work” bills, 
one calling for a constitutional 
amendment, the other a straight stat- 
ute. In one of the most remarkable 
examples of labor coordination ever 
witnessed in the South, the Louisiana 
State Federation of Labor led a com- 
bined force of A. F. of L., C.1.0. and 
independent unions in an inspired 
fight against the bills. As a result of 
our determined fight and, again, the 
help of our political friends, one bill 
was defeated, the other vetoed by the 
governor following its passage by a 
narrow margin. 

In the field of beneficial legislation, 
the State Federation of Labor has led 
many a significant struggle above and 
beyond the call for labor’s support. 
We have not drawn a fine line be- 
tween the interests of organized and 
unorganized workers. On the con- 
trary, we have been able to obtain 
sound legislation for all workers of 
the state. 

Among these attainments have been 
such beneficial things as a functional 
Department of Labor, workmen’s 
compensation, women’s and children’s 
protective laws, conciliation services, 
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civil service, safety laws, pensions, 
and a broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram of laws which, over the years, 
have brought benefits to workers in 
all walks of life. 

Our support has been equally dedi- 
cated to laws designed for the general 
good of the state, or the aid of speci- 
fic causes, without any consideration 
of whether they were union or non- 
union in character. We worked with 
manufacturers’ groups to obtain laws 
to prevent the sale of penitentiary- 
made goods. We helped agricultural 
groups to obtain tax-exempt gasoline 
for farmers, and we fought with equal 
vigor in support of a law to afford 
protection for general contractors in 
the state. We aided the fishing and 
shrimping interests by helping them 
to obtain legislation regulating and 
protecting their industry. In the 
same vein we threw our support to 
the great Freeport Sulphur Company 
when it appeared that it was being 
taxed out of business. Leaders of the 
sweet potato industry will attest to 
labor’s help in stabilizing and regu- 
lating that important part of Louisi- 
ana’s economy. 

Labor has always sponsored all-out 
support of the state’s educational sys- 
tem, and many of its most advanced 
reforms are the direct result of our 
interest and effort. 

These are only some of the high- 
lights in the State Federation’s long 
record of public service. 

The impressive organizational 
work of the State Federation of Labor 
is marked by the same aggressiveness 
which typifies its political activity. 
This is particularly true in the realm 
of new crafts and trades peculiar 
only to Louisiana or the South. It is 
in this field that the State Federation, 
A. F. of L. staff organizers and. inter- 
national representatives have under- 
taken some of the movement’s most 
historic drives. 

During the mid-Thirties we began 
the long and involved campaign of 
organizing the paper mills of Louisi- 
ana. It may be said that organized 
labor and the paper mills grew up 
together, the hard way. At that time 
papermaking was an infant industry 
in Louisiana, and we ourselves were 
far from a mature organization. Yet 
as a result of our determined efforts, 
plus the intelligence of enlightened 
management in the mills themselves, 
both labor and the mills have pros- 
pered by the experience. Today 
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Louisiana can claim one of the na- 
tion’s heaviest concentrations of 
paper mills, and all of them except 
one—at Elizabeth—are efficiently or- 
ganized. 

In the period from 1936 to 1940 
the great building trades unions of 
Louisiana came into their own. 
Traditionally representative of some 
of Louisiana’s most basic trades, they 
were nonetheless sparsely and weakly 
organized prior to the mid-Thirties. 
It was indeed a fortunate thing for 
the war effort here, as elsewhere, that 
building tradesmen had organized 
strong unions, ready to roll up their 
sleeves when World War II came. 
The growth of the unions in the build- 
ing trades since then has been sensa- 
tional in every respect, and the State 
Federation of Labor is proud to have 
joined with them in the vanguard of 
their tremendous accomplishments. 

During recent years we have begun 
active organizational work among 
Louisiana’s school teacher groups 
which, in the main, are enthusiastic 
recipients of unionization. Needless 
to say, teaching is a field in which 
the benefits of organization are sore- 
ly needed but one in which organiza- 
tion is difficult. Nevertheless, our 
drive has inspired farsighted teachers 
to seek union organization as the only 
means to secure adequate pay and de- 
cent working conditions. We are sure 
organization of teachers will grow. 


geet yong drives in the agri- 
cultural field began in 1947 with 
the formation of several dairy farm- 
ers’ unions. From that time on the ef- 
forts in this field have been frequent 
and spectacular. The fact that they 
have driven into the very heart of the 
old, traditional system of landed own- 
ership accounts for much of the sen- 
sational publicity received. 

In 1948 organization was begun 
with great success in the mills of 
Louisiana’s picturesque rice fields. 
Three years later, in 1951, we accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible feat 
of forming a huge union in the famed 
strawberry industry around Ham- 
mond. The recent unionization of 
workers in South Louisiana’s sugar- 
cane fields is, at the time of this writ- 
ing, the latest organizational accom- 
plishment among agricultural work- 
ers. 

These, of course, are the unusual 
organizations for which the Louisiana 
movement can claim some special 


fame. There are many, many other 
groups which, during the past twenty 
years, have either been organized 
completely or have expanded beyond 
all recognition. Such organizations 
as the Retail Clerks, Fire Fighters and 
Office Employes, just to mention a 
few, have attained outstanding status 
in the state. Add to these the creat, 
normal nucleus of the A. F. of L,’s 
miscellaneous and building trades or. 
ganizations, and you will obtain in 
part a picture of the Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor of today. 

You will find that it is a strong 
and purposeful organization, at the 
peak of a quarter-century of labor 
service. In a structural sense the 
State Federation of Labor is com. 
posed of between 275 and 300 local 
unions coming from a half-hundred 
crafts and trades. There are ten 
Federation districts located in the im- 
portant centers of the state. The 
authors and Brother Louis P. Sa- 
huque, of New Orleans, who has long 
served as first vice-president, com- 
prise the administrative level of the 
Federation. 

Administering the Federation dis- 
tricts are the following vice-presi- 
dents: W. B. Garrett, Alexandria; 
Charles Bedell, Baton Rouge; Yancey 
E. White, Bogalusa; Frank Holloway, 
Bastrop; Shelby Phillips, Jonesboro; 
Walter Mayo, Lake Charles; Oscar 
Cloyd, Monroe; Fred Kreger and 
Robert L. Soule, New Orleans; Victor 
Bussie, Shreveport; J. F. Musgrove, 
Springhill; and Rivers O. Artigue 
Jr., vice-president-at-large. 

In summing up, we can say with 
candor that our successes have not 
been without their failures. Yet we 
have never allowed ourselves to be 
disillusioned by shortcomings or set- 
backs. We know that we have not 
won all of the causes which we have 
championed. Nor have we been free 
from enemy or opponent. But we 
have won most of our causes and we 
have made fewer enemies than 
friends. More importantly, we have 
inspired statewide respect for labor. 

These things are good to know be- 
cause they reflect credit on the union 
men and women who have made them 
possible. They give us the moral and 
physical courage to reaffirm ou 
policy of positive action in all of our 
affairs. They enable Louisiana labor 
to look back with some satisfaction 
on the past and to look forward with 
genuine confidence to the future. 
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UNIONISM IN QUEBEC 


By RAYMOND M. BENNETT 


Vice-President, Quebec Federation of Labor 


HE rapid transition from an 

agricultural to an industrial 

economy in the province of 
Quebec during the past few years has 
created a need for organizing workers 
that has been filled most effectively by 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and its Canadian 
counterpart, the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. And this has 
been done in spite of obstacles and 
handicaps imposed by conditions 
peculiar to this part of Canada. 

Until comparatively recent times 
industrial activity in this province 
centered almost exclusively around 
the metropolitan area of Montreal, 
the pulp and paper industry being 
the outstanding exception. As a re- 
sult, the small groups of industrial 
workers in isolated sections of the 
province remained unorganized, ex- 
cept where the national Catholic 
syndicates were successful in having 
their type of unionism accepted. 

The recent industrial development, 
however, has presented a challenge to 
international unions to organize em- 
ployes in Quebec’s new industries, and 
this has gone forward with satisfying 
results, 

Prior to the last war, labor organ- 
ization in Quebec was confined almost 
exclusively to the trades, with little 
or no industrial organization as we 
understand the term today. 

There is a history of trade union- 
ism in the province of Quebec dating 
back more than eighty years. Workers 
in the construction, printing, pulp 
and paper and railway trades were 
the Pioneers. But these unions were 
i No position to supply the number 
and type of organizers required to 
meet the needs of the new era of in- 
dustrial development. 

The population of the province of 

ebec preponderantly French- 
speaking and Catholic, and organizers 
who wer: fluent in the French lan- 
guage hai to be trained for the par- 
tieular type of work demanded in 
selling th international unions to 
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workers who knew little about or- 
ganized labor other than what they 
had heard from the syndicates, and 
this to the effect that unions with 
affiliations outside of Canada were 
“morally inferior” to the syndicates. 

The language difficulty was over- 
come, and with the high degree of 
intelligence characteristic of the 
French Canadian and his native en- 
thusiasm for any cause in which he 
becomes interested, the international 
labor movement soon had at its dis- 
posal a corps of highly competent or- 
ganizers and union officials anxious 
to assist workers in their efforts to 
better their conditions through collec- 
tive action in well-established unions. 


ERHAPS it is too flattering to the 

syndicates to say that they pre- 
sented a problem to the organizing 
efforts of our unions. Rather, it may 
be said that they presented a chal- 
lenge or an inspiration for union or- 
ganizers to work more diligently in 
their efforts to assist workers in new 
industries to a higher and better 
standard of life through membership 
in international unions. 

As a result, the membership of 
American Federation of Labor- 
Trades and Labor Congress unions 
in Quebec has shown a steady growth 
over the years, and our movement is 
now firmly established as the leading 
labor organization in the province as 
it is in all other sections of Canada. 

Several attempts by international 
labor bodies to find areas of coopera- 
tion in which they could work with 
the Catholic syndicates have failed 
because of the insistence of leaders of 
the latter group that their organiza- 
tion is superior and their insinuations 
that all international labor bodies are 
in some indefinite manner linked with 
communism. Their latest utterances 
are to the effect that Canadians should 
not show themselves inferior by tak- 
ing dictation from the United States 
in matters affecting their own eco- 
nomic welfare and warning that con- 


tinued affiliation with American un- 
ions would leave their patriotism 
open to question in the event of a war 
between Canada and the United 
States. 

Originally, the syndicates worked 
more or less openly for the establish- 
ment of a corporative state in Quebec. 
Although denying that such a state 
would be Fascist in the same sense 
that Italy under Mussolini was Fas- 
cist, this feature of their program 
seemed to arouse as much opposition 
as any other part of their program. 
The word “syndicate” has a Fascist 
connotation, and even though this 
word has now been deleted from the 
name of the parent organization, its 
long use by the movement has made 
it difficult for Quebec workers to for- 
get the original name and its associa- 
tion with fascism. As a result, they 
prefer the bonafide type of labor 
organization and show that preference 
by accepting international unions 
over the purely local type. 

Another national labor organiza- 
tion is active in Quebec. This is the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, similar 
to and closely allied with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
For many years following its forma- 
tion about thirty years ago, the 
strength of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor lay in several locals of non- 
operating railway workers. With the 
advent of the industrial era in Que- 
bec, the C.C.L.-C.I.0. unions lost no 
time in stepping up organizational 
efforts, concentrating on heavy indus- 
tries such as steel, automobiles and 
mining, and they have met with con- 
siderable success in other industries 
such as meat packing. : 

It was not to be expected that ju- 
risdictional disputes could be avoided 
with these organizations and that 
difficulties growing out of raiding 
would not present themselves, but in 
all fairness it must be said that noth- 
ing of a serious nature developed. At 
all times it has been possible to find 
areas in (Continued on Page 30) 
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EDITORIALS 


by beorge Meany 


When Congress Reconvenes 
HE EIGHTY-THIRD Congress, which goes 


back into session next month, will have a mon- 
umental job on its hands. It will have to pass 
judgment on foreign policy which directly affects 
the security of our nation and the peace of the 
world. It will have to tackle domestic problems 
which must be decided wisely if we are to continue 
enjoying prosperity in America. 

Unfortunately, on past performance, labor can 
find little reason for optimism that this Congress 
will do a good job. It fumbled the ball repeatedly 
at the last session and got nowhere. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will profit from 
its past failures and realize that positive action 
on pressing problems can no longer safely be 
postponed. 

President Eisenhower has served public notice 
on his fellow Republicans in Congress that they 
will not deserve to remain in power unless they 
enact a “dynamic, progressive program.” What 
the President means by that phrase is a mystery 
because his own program still has not been re- 
vealed to the people. But the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has a “dynamic and progressive 
program” of its own, forged at its convention in 
St. Louis last September. We intend to urge that 
program on Congress. And we will judge the 
record of members of Congress on those issues in 
which we have a predominant interest. 

As citizens and free trade unionists, our first 
concern is the preservation of peace and freedom 
in the world. To that end, labor will insist on 
the strongest possible national defense program— 
one that must not be crippled by false economy— 
one that includes adequate military and economic 
aid to our allies who stand between us and the 
source of Communist aggression. 

We fully realize, however, that military power 
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is not enough to protect us from the threat of 
world domination by Soviet Russia. If our inter. 
nal economy collapses, the Kremlin can win vic- 
tory by default. Labor, therefore, calls for the 
enactment of economic and social legislation 
which will prevent a depression and assure con- 
tinued high production and high employment. 

At the moment, the weakest point in our na- 
tional economy is the agricultural economy. We 
believe that Congress should promptly enact a 
program of farm legislation which will stabilize 
prices, dispose of top-heavy surpluses and pro- 
tect the cost of living from further unjustified 
increases. 

Congress also should move swiftly to spur pri- 
vate, peacetime industry by enacting a long-range 
housing program. Past neglect in this field, plus 
our rapidly growing city population, add up toa 
definite threat that we may become a nation of 
slums within the next decade. This is a national 
problem. Responsibility cannot be delegated to 
local interests entirely. Left to its own devices, 
the record amply proves, the home-building in- 
dustry concentrates on high-cost construction, 
where greater profits are assured. 

We need more low-cost housing, within the 
budget of the average American worker. We need 
more rental housing at reasonable rates. And 
we need, most acutely, an effective program of 
slum clearance and public housing to restore our 
blighted cities and to provide decent and healthy 
living accommodations for those in the lowest 
income brackets. 

The social security program already has proved 
its value, not- only in humanitarian terms—im- 
portant as they are—but in providing a safety 
valve against the recurrence of depressions. 
However, the social security program has failed 
to keep pace with inflation and changing condi- 
tions. It should be broadened to include millions 
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still excluded from its protections. Benefits must 
be raised to higher levels. It is especially im- 
portant that unemployment insurance benefits be 
increased. And, regardless of the unreasoning 
opposition of the American Medical Association, 
action is long past due on a system of national 
health insurance to protect the American people 
against the high cost of medical care. 

Unquestionably, the worst record of public 
neglect has been piled up in the field of education. 
The shocking conditions prevalent in the nation’s 
public schools constitute an indictment of gov- 
ernmental shortsightedness. To eliminate fire- 
traps, to provide our children with safe, modern 
schools, to improve standards of education by 
establishing higher salaries that will attract and 
keep good teachers—these are “must” programs 
that can be effectively solved only through a com- 
prehensive system of federal aid to education. 
Surely a nation as wealthy as ours should have 
the foresight to protect and develop our greatest 
resource—the children of America. 

Finally, the Taft-Hartley Act will come up 
again at this session for amendment. Every seg- 
ment of organized labor is fed up with this law 
as it now stands. After more than six years of 
experience with it, we are more convinced than 
ever before that it is heavily weighted against 
labor. The American Federation of Labor insists 
that the law be changed to make it fair to both 
labor and management while protecting the public 
interest. 

Thus far, Congress has stalled and stalled on 
this issue without accomplishing anything worth- 
while. It has shown little indication of abandon- 
ing its punitive attitude toward labor and accord- 
ing the workers of this country the equal justice 
under the law to which they are entitled. 

It is time for a change. It is time for action. 
With an important Congressional election coming 
up next November, labor will watch the record of 
members of Congress on all of the foregoing 
issues with a vigilant eye. 


The Atom 
RESIDENT EISENHOWER has taken a new 


and constructive approach toward bringing 
about worldwide agreement to eliminate the in- 
human horror of atomic warfare. The plan he 
Presenied to the United Nations General Assembly 
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is merely a first step. It has no strings attached. 
It is unthinkable that any nation—even Soviet 
Russia—can dare to turn down this offer. 

The Eisenhower plan calls for contributions of 
atomic materials—not bombs—to a stockpile 
which would be used by a U.N. international 
agency for research and development of peaceful 
uses for atomic energy. 

Under this plan there would be no immediate 
controls against continued production of atomic 
weapons by Soviet Russia or by the United States. 
Nor would there be any immediate inspection by 
an international agency of what is going on in the 
atomic field behind the Iron Curtain or in this or 
any other country. But these are and must be 
the eventual means of enforcement of any effective 
plan to end atomic warfare, once a start in inter- 
national cooperation is achieved. 

The big hurdle is to get started—even on an 
extremely limited basis. The big goal is to use 
all available fissionable materials exclusively for 
peaceful purposes. 

If the Kremlin rejects this offer, it can never 
again hope to convince anyone outside the Iron 
Curtain that it wants peace. 


The Fight Is On 
_ goer OF STATE John Foster Dulles 


gave a forthright answer to isolationist critics 
of American foreign policy, led by Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, who charged that we 
speak too kindly to our allies and send them “per- 
fumed notes” instead of using pressure to compel 
them to do our bidding. 

That kind of criticism, as Secretary Dulles de- 
clared, attacks “the very heart” of American for- 
eign policy. 

It would be the height of folly for us to dictate 
the trade policies or the internal policies of our 
allies and make them virtually our satellites. We 
want them to be strong, not weak, so that they can 
eventually stand on their own feet. To destroy 
their independence would be to break their spirit 
and render them helpless to resist Communist 
aggression. 

The great hope of the free world is that the free 
nations will work together of their own free will 
for the defense of the free way of life. We can- 
not strengthen our alliances by using Communist 
crackdown methods. We must respect the inte- 
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grity of our friends if we want to retain their 
respect and allegiance. 

The isolationists, of course, refuse to concede 
that we need allies. They are still living in the 


past, when it was believed that American security 
would be promoted by staying out of any “en- 
tangling alliances” and cutting ourselves off from 
the rest of the world. 

This is no longer true. The experience of the 
two World Wars has proved that we are a part of 


one world. The threat of a third World War 
makes it imperative for us to strengthen our se. 
curity and our defenses by helping other free 
nations to resist totalitarian aggression. 

It is encouraging to find that the Eisenhower 
Administration will not yield to isolationist pres. 
sure, even from powerful sources, but will fight 
back resolutely in defense of the only intelligent 
and effectual foreign policy our nation can hon- 
estly pursue. 


LABOW'S PHILADELPHIA STORY 


By HENRY A.McFARLAND 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


HE American Federation of 

Labor in Philadelphia com- 

prises over 220 A. F. of L. local 
unions with a combined membership 
exceeding 240,000 men and women. 
These people are employed in a great 
variety of trades and crafts in this 
bustling industrial center. 

The record of the A. F. of L. in this 
world-famous city is one of honest 
growth and stability. This record 
reflects the stature of our leaders and 
their recognition of labor’s responsi- 
bility toward the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace. It further extends in- 
to the field of community activities. 
The American Federation of Labor’s 
consistent record of progress in 
Philadelphia has established it as a 
responsible segment of the population 
and earned for the A. F. of L. a posi- 
tion as an integral part of the city. 

Throughout the year now 
ending hundreds of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements 
were negotiated with em- 
ployers without resort to 
strike action. This envi- 
able record of labor-mange- 
ment cooperation has been 
continued over the years. 

Disputes are at a minimum 
when compared with the 
hundreds of agreements 
negotiated peacefully by the 
bargaining committees rep- 
resenting local American 
Federation of Labor unions. 

Among the outstanding 
contract negotiations during 
the past year were those 
resulting in the renewal of a 
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contract between the Sugar Refinery 
Workers Union and the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company and American Sugar 
Company which provides for a guar- 
anteed annual wage of 2,000 hours. 
This was a giant forward step. The 
experience thus far under the guar- 
anteed annual wage has been that it 
has tended to stabilize and erase many 
of the practices within the sugar 
refinery industry which caused peri- 
odic layoffs and uncertain working 
hours. Local newspapers made favor- 
able comment on this provision of the 
contract. They said it would benefit 
both the employers and the employes. 

During 1953 other A. F. of L. un- 
ions in Philadelphia, such as our Fed- 
eral Labor Union 18887 at the Mid- 
vale Company and Federal Labor Un- 
ion 22254 at Henry Disston and Sons, 
also made creditable gains, winning 
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wage increases and pension improve- 
ments. Many local unions in the 
building and metal trades made im- 
portant advances both in wages and 
health and welfare benefits during the 
year. 

The arm of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Philadelphia extends 
into many activities in the city. First, 
the A. F. of L. has created its own 
Labor Medical Center and is justly 
proud of its work in this field. This 
highly successful undertaking has at- 
tracted the attention of many labor 
organizations throughout the country. 

The Labor Medical Center was 
initiated in 1951 with three A. F. of L. 
unions whose employers agreed to in- 
corporate in their agreements a spe- 
cific sum for the health and welfare 
of the members involved. At the 
present time the Medical Center cov- 
ers twenty unions and gives 
21,000 members of these 
unions opportunity to re- 
ceive the most modern and 
up-to-date medical and di- 
agnostic treatment. The 
Medical Center employs 
specialists in all phases of 
medical science and _ has 
facilities for X-rays and 
tests for complete diagnosis 
of diseases. Many of the 
A. F. of L. unions in the 
Medical Center arrange 
ment have been successful 
in negotiating coverage for 
the wives and children of 
members. Unions with small 
memberships, which under 
or- (Continued on /’age 29) 
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WRITING in the latest issue of the 
official journal of the Cigarmakers In- 
ternational Union of America, Bernard 
Mandel discusses a portion of labor 
history which is of general interest to 
trade unionists because it deals with 
an early phase of the career of the 
colorful and doughty Samuel Gom- 
pers, later the distinguished president 
of the A. F. of L. The following is 
the text of Mr. Mandel’s article: 


1877 the Cigarmakers Interna- 
tional Union was at its lowest ebb, 
with only seventeen locals in ex- 

istence. Four years of paralyzing de- 
pression had resulted in tens of thou- 
sands of layoffs and lowered wages. 
The introduction of the mold had 
broken down the special skill of the 
cigarmakers. The growth ofthe tene- 
ment system was threatening the 
standards of the organized factory 
workers. And on the West Coast the 
increasing use of Chinese workers 
was a standing menace to wage levels. 

But then the “great uprisings” of 
the New York cigarmakers took place, 
which not only marked the beginning 
of a revival in the trade but was a 
turning point in the history of the 
international union. 

Inspired by the stirring railroad 
strikes and made desperate by re- 
peated wage cuts, the workers at the 
DeBarry factory laid down their tools 
in September and demanded a mini- 
mum scale of $6 per thousand. Sam- 
uel Gompers, the youthful president 
of Local 144, finally persuaded De- 
Barry to negotiate and secured an 
agreement by which the workers won 
their demands. Workers in other fac- 
tories followed this victory with sim- 
ilar demands, and nearly all won ad- 
vances of fifty cents to $2.50, an 
average gain of about 15 per cent. 

Workers began flocking into the 
union, and Louis Berliner, the secre- 
lary, had difficulty in enrolling them 
fast enouzh. One day a long row of 
men was standing in line as Berliner, 
in his p! idding manner, wrote their 
names on membership cards. Finally 
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one of the men said to him impa- 
tiently: 

“T have been waiting here for fif- 
teen minutes for you to make out my 
card.” 

The secretary turned slowly around 
and replied with his nasal twang: 

“T have been waiting here fifteen 
years for you.” 

Just as the union felt itself on the 
way toward real progress, it was sud- 
denly faced with a situation for which 
it was not prepared. Encouraged by 
the victories of the organized work- 
ers, the tenement workers went out 
on strike en masse. This precipitate 
action, taken without consultation 
with the union, was regarded by the 
latter as a threat to its position be- 
cause the tenement workers were un- 
organized and undisciplined, and the 
union was not able to cope with a 
strike of such dimensions. 

Gompers was also somewhat resent- 
ful of them because they had remained 
outside of the: union and, with their 
lower standards, impeded the progress 
of the more skilled workers. 

The executive committee of the un- 
ion urged that those employed in the 
factories and tenement houses with 
relatively good conditions should re- 
main at work and contribute 10 per 
cent of their earnings to support the 
strikers. But nearly all the workers 
streamed out of their shops. 

On October 15 hundreds of other 
workers were locked out in an effort 
of the National Cigar Manufacturers 
Association to break the union, and 
the executive committee met the chal- 
lenge by calling a general strike in- 
volving 15,000 workers and 40,000 
women and children dependent on 
them. The demands were for a min- 
imum scale of $6 per thousand, a re- 
duction in rents (which would tend 
to destroy the tenement house system) 
and recognition of the union. 

Local 144 had only $4000 in its 
treasury and could expect little help 
from the international. It was clearly 
up against a difficult struggle. The 
executive committee voted to place the 


funds of the local at the disposal of 
the workers. In order to inject organ- 
ization and discipline into the strike, 
Sam Gompers urged the strikers to 
hold shop meetings and elect dele- 
gates to represent them in a central 
organization which would direct the 
strike. Adolph Strasser, president of 
the international, was elected chair- 
man of the central organization. 

The Manufacturers Association 
united in a determination not to yield 
to the demands of their “late” work- 
ers or to reinstate them until they re- 
linquished membership in the union. 
The manufacturers asserted that “it is 
the right of every workman to apply 
for and to resume work whenever he 
desires to do so without hindrance 
from his fellow workmen” and “it is 
our right to operate our factories un- 
der such regulations * * * as we may 
prescribe.” They urged upon their 
employes that they cultivate “a greater 
degree of confidence and a more per- 
fect spirit of harmony between em- 
ployers and employed.” 


_ manufacturers soon gave a 
practical demonstration of the 
“spirit of harmony” by evicting hun- 
dreds of families from their tene- 
ments. Even the sick were moved out 
on the sidewalks in the dead of winter. 
This was not only a terrible blow to 
those workers but placed a tremen- 
dous relief burden on the strike com- 
mittee. The union rented more than 
100 rooms for them but could not 
provide for all the homeless. 

The employers imported scabs 
wholesale, some 500 being employed 
at the height of the strike. The police 
openly sided with the manufacturers, 
arresting pickets freely without plac- 
ing charges against them. Many pick- 
ets were beaten mercilessly by both 
police and hired thugs. At the end 
of the strike the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation officially thanked the police 
commissioner for the assistance ren- 
dered the employers. 

To meet this concentrated attack of 
the employers the union needed two 
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things—funds and discipline. At least 
1,000 families were receiving daily 
relief, and the strike gave every sign 
of being a prolonged one. The local 
assessed its members ten cents a week 
at the beginning of the contest and 
soon increased the tax to 10 per cent 
of their earnings. 

Through the pages of the Cigar- 
makers’ Official Journal and by means 
of a circular letter, fellow craftsmen 
throughout the country were appealed 
to for assistance. The response was 
gratifying. Mass meetings were held 
in the large cities of the East and 
Midwest, in which other trades par- 
ticipated as well, and in two weeks 
$1500 was collected and sent to New 
York. These meetings and the re- 
ports of the strike also served to in- 
vigorate Cigarmakers’ locals in those 
cities. New members were joining 
the union throughout the country, 
and a militant spirit was aroused 
which would strengthen the interna- 
tional in the approaching struggles. 

The international union assessed 
all its employed members 10 per cent 
of their earnings. During the course 
of the strike about $40,000 was re- 
ceived, including contributions from 
England, Belgium and Canada. The 
Amalgamated Trade and Labor As- 
sembly of New York also gave its 
support and assistance, and merchants 
extended credit to the extent of $2000. 

A committee on relief was set up 
to investigate cases of need, collect 
funds in the factories which were 
operating and administer relief. Re- 
lief stores were established to distrib- 
ute food and money. Meat and bread 
were allocated daily on presentation 
of tickets given by the relief commit- 
tee. Once a week each family was 
given a supply of groceries. Single 
men got tickets for one meal a day. 
This plan, however, was given up af- 
ter a few weeks due to lack of funds. 

A unique feature of the relief pro- 
gram was the operation of a cigar 
factory by the union. The factory 
was purchased by the Central Organ- 
ization of Cigarmakers to provide 
work for some of the strikers, relieve 
the burdens of the relief committee, 
increase the income of funds to sup- 
port the strikers and, as Samuel Gom- 
pers said, “to create consternation in 
the employers’ association.” 

Gompers was elected superintend- 
ent of the factory at $12 a week, quit- 
ting his job at Hirsch’s at which he 
had been earning $18. About 2,400 
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workers were employed in the shop, 
a percentage of their wages being de- 
ducted to pay for the factory. Gom- 
pers walked two and one-half miles 
each day from his apartment to the 
factory, often trudging through the 
snow to save carfare. At the end of 
the strike the factory was relin- 
quished, having served its purpose. 

In addition to managing the union 
factory, Gompers had a large part of 
the responsibility for organizing the 
workers and also for conducting the 
strike. Every evening and often late 
into the night he was attending meet- 
ings, making speeches at shop meet- 
ings and mass meetings, and taking 
part in conferences, as well as his 
usual activities as president of the 
union. 

The vast majority of the strikers 
had never before engaged in a strike 
or even belonged to a union. It was 
necessary to organize them, bolster 
up their morale, induce them te join 
the central organization and not to 
accept any settlement unless approved 
by the central organization, and to 
supervise the picketing. 


OMPERS left home early in the 
G morning in order to talk with the 
pickets on his way to work. A car- 
toon in Puck represented him running 
to Concordia Hall and answering a 
man who tried to talk with him: 

“I cannot stop. I am too busy, for 
I am on strike.” 

But the energy of Gompers, the as- 
sistance of fellow unionists and the 
self-sacrifice of the men and women 
engaged in the contest were not suffi- 
cient to overcome the organized re- 
sistance of the manufacturers, the im- 
portation of strikebreakers, continued 
lockouts, the strikebreaking of the 
police, the lack of resources, and cold 
and hunger. In January the strike 
began to crumble, the workers being 
forced to go back wherever they could 
find employment and for whatever 
wages the manufacturers would offer. 
The strike was officially called off in 
February, more than four months af- 
ter the beginning of the struggle. 

The Tobacco Leaf, an employers’ 
organ, gloating over their victory, as- 
serted that the strike was “the most 
formidable and skillfully managed la- 
bor revolt ever inaugurated in this 
country,” and The Tobacco Journal, 
also speaking for the manufacturers, 
stated that the strike was distinguished 
from most others by “its admirable 


organization and the disciplin:. tact 
and, above all, the wonderful t. 
and utter blindness displayed 
elements as to consequences.” 

The strike was not a complete fail. 
ure. Much of the cigar trade |«ft the 
city as a result of the strike, causing 
considerable temporary unewmploy. 
ment, but within six months nearly all 
the cigarmakers in New York were 
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employed. 
Strasser asserted that this was due 
to the fact that the walkout had re. 


lieved the market which had been 
glutted with over 120,000,000 cigars, 
that the hours of labor in the tene. 
ments were reduced as a result of the 
strike and that handwork increased 50 
per cent immediately following the 
strike due to the abandonment of the 
tenements by many manufacturers. 
He stated that less than half as many 
cigars were being manufactured in 
the tenements as a year before. 

In addition, the strike checked the 
relentless wage-cutting policy that had 
been pursued for several years, not 
only in New York but throughout the 
country. It was a tremendous stimu- 
lus to organization and marked the 
beginning of a rapid increase in 
membership in the international un- 
ion as well as in Local 144. It brought 
the issue of tenement-house manufac- 
turing to the attention of the public 
and prepared the ground for the final 
struggle against the system. 

Finally, it increased the prestige of 
Gompers, establishing his reputation 
as a leader in the international and 
making him a well-known figure in 
union circles in New York. 
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THIS 18 HOW IT IS 
SMALL STATE 


By FREDERICK DYKEMAN 


YY 


HE Vermont Federation of La- 

bor is growing up. This is 

our fiftieth year. Among the 
rugged individualists of the Green 
Mountain State, this nearly makes us 
natives. 

The pioneers who established this 
Federation must have been real men, 
hecause until recent years Vermont 
has been an agricultural state, with 
all industry and labor being viewed 
with suspicion. Although industry 
has now passed agriculture in income, 
this doesn’t have any effect on the 
State Legislature, where agriculture 
and trade outnumber industry and 
labor by at least 15 to 1. 

Spectacular growth cannot be re- 
ported by the Vermont Federation of 
Labor. Until recently trade unionism 
in Vermont was largely confined to 
the granite industry in Barre and 
vicinity. The Barre Central Labor 
Union is now in its fifty-second year, 
while the second oldest central body 
in the state, the St. Albans Central 
Labor Union, is only in its seventh 
year. 

While the Vermont Federation of 
Labor has no full-time employes, its 
services are many and varied. Like 
the fireman, the officers of the Fed- 
eration are ready to assist whenever 
called upon. Experience, advice and 
guidance are available to local unions 
in any problems which may beset 
them. The legislative agent of the 
Federation is in attendance at the 
sate capital during sessions. Busily 
fighting right to work” bills, the mil- 
lionaires’ amendment and sales taxes 
‘none of which have got very far) 
and tryinz to liberalize compensation 
and security laws (not too success- 
fully), he still manages to assist any 
locals desiring legislative help. Offi- 
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cers of the State Federation of Labor 
are serving on many boards and com- 
missions at Montpelier, the capital. 

The Barre belt branches of the 
Granite Cutters International Asso- 
ciation have long been the backbone 
of the Vermont Federation of Labor, 
supplying most of the officers and 
constituting most of the membership. 
The Carpenters have probably been 
around as long but have never been 
so numerous. In recent years other 
international unions have been ex- 
panding in Vermont and now have 
caught up to, or passed, the Granite 
Cutters. Among these are the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, the Uphol- 
sterers, the Teamsters and the Rail- 
way Clerks. 

Organized labor in Vermont has a 





United Labor Committee which, 
while it hasn’t had too much success 
in electing liberal candidates, has 
been able to help-hold back some of 
our worst reactionaries. 

One of labor’s main sources of 
trouble has been the largest news- 
paper in the state. This paper is so 
far to the right it makes The Wall 
Street Journal look like the Vermont 
edition of The Daily Worker. Four 
days a week, average, its lead edi- 
torial heralds the evils of organized 
labor. Its main theme otherwise is 
“creeping socialism,” which can only 
be cured by making sure the farmers 
declare their rugged individualism. 
These editorials are varied by others 
telling the farmers their troubles 
would all disappear like magic if it 
wasn’t for the organized Teamsters 
in the cities demanding too much for 
delivering milk. 

Labor laws in Vermont are mostly 
notable by their absence. This is 
bad in one way, good in another. A 
sort of status quo is maintained from 
year to year, with labor making small 
gains from time to time, much less 
than in neighboring states. Yet this 
has the effect of holding off bad legis- 
lation, of which we also have less 
than our neighbors. 


iy VERMONT neither labor nor man- 
agement cares to try for too many 
radical changes in the laws for fear 
of getting hit in the back-draft. Right 
or wrong, this situation has prevailed 
for years, and while it might not seem 
like the best arrangement, when you 
get to know the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, you soon 
realize it is the most practical. 

The Vermont Federation of Labor 


believes that the economic inter- 
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ests of its members are most closely 
related to those of the farmer. It has 
therefore supported and joined in 
promoting the Vermont Labor and 
Farm Council. This is an organiza- 
tion which holds a yearly two-day 
conference at Goddard College in 
Plainfield and is jointly sponsored 
by all labor and by the farm groups 
with one notable exception. 

With the splendid assistance of 
some of our more liberal-minded edu- 
cators, acting in the public interest, 
the Council strives to bring labor and 
farmers together to tackle mutual 
problems and work out mutually 
beneficial aims. The Council is grow- 
ing yearly and, despite the adverse 
reports it receives in the public press, 
it seems to be well on the way to 
filling a long-felt need. Newspaper 
criticism is natural, for the anti-labor 
publications know that if the farmers 
ever get a chance to find out for them- 
selves that labor people aren’t all 
gangsters or Communists, their fa- 
vorite theme will be all shot. 

The Vermont Federation of Labor 
is affliated with the Vermont Legis- 
lative Council and the Vermont Edu- 
cation Council. Of course, there are 
many areas where we couldn’t agree 
at all with the people in these groups. 
They represent all parts of the popu- 
lation. The main reason for affiliat- 
ing is to acquaint non-labor people 
with our viewpoint and to acquaint 
ourselves with theirs. This opens up 
many unsuspected areas of agree- 
ment. When this is accomplished, 
we are left free to concentrate on our 
main objectives. 

The Vermont Federation of Labor 
believes—with some notable excep- 
tions—that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
would be a welcome addition to our 
corner of the country. While indus- 
try has boomed nationwide, Ver- 
mont’s industry, while maintaining a 
steady growth, has lagged far behind 
the national average. The railroads 
have been laying off help and aban- 
doning lines even during the peak 
prosperity years. If the Seaway 
opened up the area for new develop- 
ment, it would be bound to help the 
whole economy of the region. 

The young people have been leav- 
ing the area for a good many years, 
so that today our population is prac- 
tically the same as it was seventy 
years ago. This is due to lack of 
opportunity. Something is certainly 
in order to reverse the trend. The 
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Seaway might be it; at least it is the 
only concrete proposal advanced so 
far. 

Situated geographically as it is, 
Vermont finds that its interests are 
more closely aligned with Canada 
than most other states are. Two of 
the three major railroads are Cana- 
dian-operated, while the third is a 
locally operated concern that seems 
to be only interested in how soon it 
can get itself into the junkyard. 

The stores in our Northern cities 
all have special sales on Canadian 
holidays, and a walk through any of 
those shopping centers on those days 
would almost make you think you 
were in Old France. 

Large numbers of woodchoppers 
are imported annually from Canada 
for lumbering operations, and evi- 
dently many of them never go back. 
This is another problem of the State 
Federation of Labor. It is shared by 
the State Federations in Maine and 
New Hampshire. It is impossible to 





get local people for these jobs as the 
wages are as low as the law allows 
and the work is hard. Althousi: this 
is quite a problem now, it has never 
been as bad as the wetback problem 
in the Southwest. The problem in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine 
may be solved by time alone, as the 
adjacent parts of Quebec seem to be 
starting to boom. Perhaps they will 
soon be looking to import low-wage 
Vermonters. 

While this hasn’t been any rags-to- 
riches article in any sense, the trade 
unionists of Vermont certainly are 
not discouraged or fearful of the 
future. We know from experience 
that any advances will have to be 
made the hard way, slowly and surely, 
but if the working people of the Green 
Mountain State before us could make 
progress despite the huge obstacles 
they faced, we know that organized 
labor in Vermont should be able to 
move forward a great distance during 
the Federation’s second half-century. 





LABOR IN CHAINS 


Poland 

Polish workers have been warned 
that they will go to jail if the quality 
of their work is poor. Trybuna Ro- 
botnicza, in an editorial, reminds 
workers of the decree issued March 4 
which authorizes sentences up to five 
years in prison for producing goods 
of inferior workmanship. The edi- 
torial warns that the government has 
lost patience with methods of “per- 
suasion” and “enlightenment.” 


East Germany 
East German workers are reacting as 
might be expected to “new course” 
tactics of the Communist regime. Ac- 
cording to recently released statistics, 
the number of workers reporting 
“sick” has increased steadily over the 
past three months and is now at an 
all-time high. Absenteeism during 
this period has averaged almost 10 
per cent of the labor force. 


Hungary 
Workers’ resistance and a grave eco- 
nomic crisis have forced the granting 
of concessions to the Communists’ 
captive labor force in Hungary. It is 
no longer a crime for a married work- 





er to transfer from his or her place 
of work in order to join a spouse. 


Czechoslovakia 

Trade union officials have been 
warned that “some enemies of the 
people, posing as workers’ friends, try 
to take advantage of certain shortcom- 
ings of the government to incite work- 
ers against the party and state and 
induce them to strike.” In a recent 
article the Communist trade union pa- 
per Prace reminded union officials of 
their duty to prevent strikes and stated 
that those who fail in this duty are 
“guilty of Social Democratic [anti- 
Communist] inclinations, as are those 
officials who permit soft norms.” 


Rumania 

The trade unions have been ordered 
to “elect” special councils which will 
act as prosecutor, judge and jury 
“trials” of workers. Designed to 
“strengthen work discipline,” the new 
order requires that all workers in 4 
plant attend the trial of accused C0- 
workers. The newspaper Munca 
points out that “this will act as a 
warning and prevent others from 
making the same mistakes.” 
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REPORT FROM FRANCE 





Free Labor Has Come of Age 


By ANDRE LAFOND 


Paris. 
HE accumulation of errors com- 
mitted by French governments 
since the liberation and their 
inability to formulate and apply an 
economic and social program made 
last August’s large-scale explosion 
inevitable. 

The last governmental crisis was 
the longest of those experienced by 
France. Finally, M. Laniel, a politi- 
cian of the*Right and a member of 
the Independent Party, became head 
of the government. A big landowner 
in Normandy, he is also a big em- 
ployer. He is a rich man and belongs 
to the clan of conservatives who have 
no notion of social problems, no 
knowledge of the psychology of work- 
ers and the reactions of world labor. 

He is influenced and guided by men 
of doubtful pasts who believe that the 
moment has arrived to checkmate the 
working class. Under cover of emer- 
gency powers which were granted 
their leader and under the pretext of 
“saving the French economy,” they 
caused—by their lack of psychologi- 
cal understanding bordering upon 
provocation—the country’s largest so- 
cial upheaval since 1936. 

Secretly decrees were drafted, some 
of which aimed at reducing budgetary 
expenses. They concerned in particu- 
lar the pension and promotion system 
of civil servants and the employes of 
public and nationalized services. The 
savings from these measures were 
expected to amount to 16,000,000,000 
francs, but at the same time the gov- 
frament granted beet growers a sub- 
sidy of more than 80,000,000,000 
francs for a period of less than three 
years, 

In addition, the government refused 
to fulfill its contractual obligations 
for an increase in the wages and sal- 
aries of railroad and postal workers 
and several categories of civil serv- 
ants. Illu-ions regarding an improve- 
ment of purchasing power through 
Price decreases had long been de- 
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stroyed. An unwholesome climate of 
dissatisfaction, resentment and revolt 
prevailed. 

The government had been warned 
of the consequences of a promulga- 
tion of decrees which were not di- 
rected against privilege and injustice 
but, instead, repudiated contractual 
agreements. Nevertheless, the gov- 
ernment went ahead and promulgated 
the decrees. 

The Force Ouvriére postal workers 
of Bordeaux started the strike move- 
ment. The National Union of Postal 
Workers, Force Ouvriére, supported 
and enlarged the movement by calling 
a limited general strike. All postal 
service then ceased. The French Con- 
federation of Christian Workers 
(C.F.T.C.) and the Communist C.G.T. 
followed and joined the strike. 

The Postal Workers asked for the 
support of all unions of civil servants 
and employes of public services and 
nationalized enterprises. The Rail- 
road Workers Union, Force Ouvriére, 
proclaimed a general strike. Suc- 
cessively all the other sectors got in- 
volved—gas and electricity, public 
and health services, transportation 
system in the Paris area, ciyil serv- 
ants of all categories, miners, Air 
France. At one time more than 
4,500,000 French workers were on 
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strike, thus paralyzing the economic 
life of the country. 

The attitude of the government was 
as odious as it was incomprehensible. 
The significance of the decrees was 
denied and minimized. Premier 
Laniel made speeches over the radio 
which were declarations of war. The 
army was mobilized in order to break 
the strike. Workers were drafted. 
And, to top it all, M. Laniel refused 
to negotiate with the strikers. 

By the night of August 20-21 the 
situation had become so serious that 
not only the government but the 
whole regime could have been over- 
thrown. Finally, with the help of 
former ministers of the Popular Re- 
publicans (M.R.P.) who came to 
Laniel’s rescue, the following agree- 
ment was reached: 

(1) The decrees would not be put 
into effect. 

(2) No administrative or legal 
sanctions would be applied against 
the strikers who had merely made 
use of their right to strike. 

(3) The question of low wages was 
to be solved by the end of September. 

(4) A meeting of the Supreme 
Commission for Collective Agree- 
ments would be called. 

It has been said that the August 
strikes in France had a political char- 
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acter. This is probably because a 
demand had been voiced for a special 
session of Parliament, which had care- 
lessly abandoned its authority in 
favor of a government whose deci- 
sions were contrary to the will of the 
country. Undoubtedly, another rea- 
son was that the strikes were directed 
against the state as an employer, 
which is mistakenly identified with 
the government charged with arbitrat- 
ing between special divergent inter- 
ests. 

Actually, the strikes were pro- 
claimed and led by unions affiliated 
with the Force Ouvriére without 
regard to the composition of the 
Cabinet. This had to be done because 
there no longer existed any possibility 
of discussion and negotiation. The 
question was—strike or disappear- 
ance of France’s free trade union 
movement. 

The Communist C.G.T. was left 
behind and was not able for a single 
moment to catch up with and domi- 
nate the situation. It could only fol- 
low along with the current while 
multiplying appeals for unity of ac- 
tion which it wanted to materialize 
in strike committees and to maintain 
in action committees. 

The C.G.T. unions joined the strike 
movement after a delay. Some of 
them never proclaimed a strike. The 
C.G.T. did not participate in discus- 
sions and negotiations. It called for 
a return to work, but forty-eight 
hours later than the Force Ouvriére 
and the C.F.T.C., in order to be able 
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of “betrayal” at a moment when it 
was quite evident that the C.G.T. it- 
self could not lead the movement. 
But did the Communists really want 
to do that? It is worthwhile to 
examine this question. 

At any rate, the events of last Au- 
gust proved that Communist influence 
in France is no longer sufficiently 
strong to reduce the free trade union 
organizations to impotence. It had 
already been proved that without 
them the C.G.T. could ‘not act. 

As a result of the August strikes, 
the free labor federations of France 
have come of age. Their success 
resulted from the fact that, thanks to 
their just demands, which corre- 
sponded to the aspirations of the 
wage-earners who were sure of not 
being misused for political adven- 
tures, the unorganized—who con- 
stitute the great mass of French wage- 
earners—followed them. The strength 
of free French labor will be multiplied 
tenfold and communism will be elimi- 
nated in France if the free federations 
are able to rally these unorganized 
workers—who wait only for a sign— 
to the ranks of democratic labor. The 
government and employers have been 
well aware of this development, and 
they have sought to weaken the free 
trade union forces. 

It is impossible to analyze here all 
the facts relating to the strange be- 
havior of the Communists during the 
August strikes. Nevertheless, every- 
thing points to the existence of a 
secret pact and tacit agreement be- 
tween the C.G.T. and the employers. 
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Is it not a strange “coincidence” 
that Le Léap, Molino and other Com. 
munist trade union leaders, wh» had 
been arrested some months earlier. 
were released on the morrow of the 
strikes? The statements on the 
French social situation made hy the 
Soviet ambassador in Paris contain 
even more implications. 

French employers, unable to or- 
ganize themselves for a struggle on 
the world market where competition 
is severe, look more and more toward 
the markets of Eastern Europe and 
Communist China. They know that 
prices play an insignificant role in 
those countries. There “good busi- 
ness” is, first of all, a political affair 
and, after that, a commercial matter. 
Why not deal with Moscow, they ask, 
when in the past one dealt cheerfully 
with Hitler’s Germany? It seems to 
them that benefits gained without 
effort are worth a little denial of 
principles. 

Now more than ever, the principal 
concern of Soviet policy is the control 
of Germany and the blocking of the 
European Defense Community. It is 
always possible for French employers 
— if they obtain advantageous “deals” 
and if, in addition, the French Com- 
munist Party and its C.G.T. are or- 
dered to leave “patriotic” employers 
alone—to forget Soviet imperialism 
and to storm against a re-emerging 
Germany. 

French big business has never been 
blinded by patriotism and foresight, 
while the best interests of French 
workers have never determined the 
attitude of the Communist C.G.T. 

A new turn? Why not? The strike 
becomes again “the weapon of the 
trusts.” We have heard that refrain 
before—not so long ago. It ended 
with an appeal to produce first and 
to raise demands later. 

The strike movement has solved 
nothing. French workers remain 
restless, nervous and dissatisfied. The 
government has introduced no great 
economic and social reforms, but it 
tries to avoid keeping its promises, 
made at a moment when, with rare 
callousness, it played with the fate of 
the regime. 

Strikers are subjected to sanctions. 
The question of abnormally low 
wages and salaries has not been 
solved. Price decreases are nothing 
but a bluff. Elements conducive to 
a renewal of the social struggle ™ 
France are increasing. 
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)Fifteen thousand members of eleven 
locals affiliated with the Local Joint 
Executive Board, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes, have secured boosts in 
pay in a pact with the Chicago Res- 
taurant Association. Employes who 
normally do not receive tips won in- 
creases ‘of five cents an hour, while 
tipped employes got three and one- 
half cents an hour. 


)The first Cedar Rapids, Iowa, con- 
tract to establish union wage rates 
for gas station attendants has been 
signed by the Transport Service Com- 
pany and Local 238, Teamsters. The 
agreement includes provisions for a 
wage increase, health and welfare 
insurance and yearly vacations. 


bLocal 120, Auto Workers, has ob- 
tamed a second wage increase this 
year for workers at the Decatur Mill- 
ing Company, Decatur, Ill. The new 
hoost of six cents an hour follows an 
increase of 1] cents negotiated six 
months ago. 


MHigher wages have been won by 
Local 983, Auto Workers, at the 
Coffing Hoist Company, Danville, Ill. 
Six cents of the raise are effective 
retroactively to November 1, while an 
additional five cents an hour will be 
paid starting next May 1. 


Local 2215, Carpenters, gained a 
wage increase at Shearman Brothers 
Furniture Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y. An additional paid holiday 
and numerous fringe benefits were 
also included in the package. 


bLocal 100, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Chicago, has ratified 
changes in its agreement with five 
pie bakeries providing for pay in- 
creases. 


bLocal £59, Auto Workers, Meriden, 
Conn... has strengthened its contract 
with the Rolling Mill Division of the 
Miller Company. Wages are increased 


1 
2 cents an hour. 


Local 950, Painters, has won collec- 
le bareaining rights in an NLRB 
dlection at Standard-Toch, Inc., Chi- 
cago. The vote was 39 to 23. 
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>Local 248 of the Tobacco Workers, 
Louisville, has signed a new contract 
with the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. The agreement provides a 
wage increase of three cents an hour 
for all employes, adjustments of two 
to five cents an hour for thirty work- 
ers and adjustments of at least 10 
cents an hour for about forty other 
employes. 


bLocal 31 of the Electrical Workers, 
Duluth, Minn., has signed a new con- 
tract with the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company. The agreement pro- 
vides a five per cent pay increase, 
with a minimum hike of 10 cents an 
hour, for all union members on the 
payroll. 


bLocal 276, Bakery Drivers, has won 
coverage of all larger routes by the 
Teamster health and welfare plan and 
additional income through sale of 
additional merchandise for routemen 
in an agreement with Los Angeles 
area pie bakeries. 


bLocal 96 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters has signed a new 
contract with American News and 
Gilboy News in Oakland and Berke- 
ley. Calif., providing for a $3.40 
weekly increase. This brings magazine 
delivery drivers up to $100 a week. 


>District 9, Machinists, has nego- 
tiated an outstanding new wage con- 
tract for 4,500 employes of the U.S. 
Defense Corporation in St. Louis. 
The agreement calls for pay increases 
averaging 10% cents an hour, im- 
proved vacation provisions and other 
gains. 


>Two thousand employes of Milwau- 
kee hotels and clubs will enjoy the 
40-hour week for the first time under 
a new two-year agreement. The 
workers are members of Local 122, 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers, and 
Local 64, Bartenders. 


bLocal 635, Paper Makers, Elizabeth, 
N. J., has reached an agreement with 
the Jersey Match Company which 
calls for a wage increase of nine cents 
an hour retroactive to October and 
six cents for incentive workers, who 
also received a bonus. 


bLocal 1687, Retail Clerks, has com- 
pleted a new contract with the 
A. and P. stores in the Hazelton, Pa., 
area calling for wage increases rang- 
ing from $4 to $9.50 a week. 


>Members of Local 2093 of the Car- 
penters and Joiners, Phoenix, Ariz., 
have received a three-cent hourly hike 
because of increased living costs. 


New York City Local 6, Typographical Union, came through with 
many gallons of blood which will be used to save human lives 
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William Green’s Widow Dies at 83 


Mrs. Jennie Mobley Green, widow of William Green, has died at 
Coshocton, Ohio, at the age of 83. She had been in poor health 
in recent years and was not able to attend the funeral services for 
the late president of the American Federation of Labor a year ago. 

Mrs. Green spent most of her life at Coshocton. An unassuming, 
God-fearing woman, she always shunned the limelight. Calmly and 
capably she kept house for her miner husband and brought up six 
children under conditions which, by modern standards, were rigorous. 

Funeral services were at Coshocton, with the family minister, the 
Rev. Dr. John H. Shanley of the First Baptist Church, presiding. The 
American Federation of Labor was represented at the last rites by 


Mrs. Green is survived by five daughters and one son. 








PbLocal 28, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, has secured a 40-hour work- 
week for members employed in thirty- 
one hotels in Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada. Other provisions of the new 
contract include a 10-cent hourly dif- 
ferential for night-shift work and 
eight statutory holidays. 


bLocal 101, United Textile Workers, 
has won a wage increase and an ad- 
ditional paid holiday from the Hun- 
tingdon Woolen Mills, Huntingdon, 
Que., Canada. 


bLocal 384, Bakery Workers, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has completed contract ne- 
gotiations with six baking companies, 
winning wage increases and improved 
vacation provisions. 


bLocal 1, Operating Engineers, has 
won an election at the Julius Hyman 
Chemical Company, Denver. The 
losing union in the batioting was the 


C.i.0. Oil Workers. 


bLocal 435, Teamsters, has swept an 
election among employes working in 
cash-and-carry outlets of the Morey 
Mercantile Company, Denver. 


bLocal 103, Operating Engineers, has 
won a boost of 15 cents an hour. This 
ended a work stoppage affecting sewer 
projects in thirteen Indiana counties. 


bEmployes of Ringsby Truck Lines, 
Denver, have voted 27 to 0 in favor 
of representation by Local 775 of 
the Teamsters. 


bLocal 657, Meat Cutters, has won a 
representation election at the Florida 
Processing Company, Hialeah, Fla. 
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>Three Indiana locals of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
have won wage increases in recently 
completed contract negotiations. The 
locals are Local 428, at the Osborn 
Paper Company, Marion; 574, at the 
Lindley Division of Morris Paper 
Mills, Marion; and 182, at the Fort 
Wayne Corrugated Paper Company, 
Hartford City. 


>Local 38, Printing Pressmen, has 
signed 110 former members of an 
independent union under new con- 
tracts with three print shops in 
Rochester, N. Y. The new union 
members will receive full union wage 
scales, which represent pay increases, 
and also will benefit by better vaca- 
tion schedules. 


bLocal 36, Asbestos Workers, has won 
an hourly wage increase of 12% 
cents and other benefits for workers 
employed by Portland, Ore., insula- 
tion firms. The accord ended a three- 
week work stoppage. 


bLocal 1173, Machinists, reports ne- 
gotiation of a contract with the Red- 
wood Manufacturers Company, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. The new agreement 
provides an hourly increase of 12144 
cents across the board. 


bLocal 626 of the Meat Cutters, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been successful in 
signing a contract with Lengel’s Meat 
Market following an eight-day strike. 


bLocal 18, Musicians, has signed Jay 
Lurye Enterprises, Duluth, Minn., to 
a contract. Musician rules and wage 
scales were made part of the pact. 









bLocal 1565, Retail Clerks, has 
a new agreement with all inde; 
grocery stores in Bend, Ore., \ 


gzned 


ident 


ining 
a 19-cent hourly increase for \, omen 
clerks and 12% cents an hour for 
men. The contract made the higher 


pay retroactive to July. 


>The Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
won important wage gains for 1,700 
cloakmakers in the Baltimore cloak 
market. A $5 wage boost became 
effective September 1 for cutters. 
spreaders, pressers, operators and 
finishers. 


bLocal 7 of the Plumbers, Albany. 
N. Y., obtained a pay boost of _2%4 
cents an hour and a 2 per cent pen- 
sion fund in negotiations with the 
association of plumbing and heating 
contractors. 


bIn negotiations with the Dallas Rail- 
way and Terminal Company, Division 
1338 of the Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes has secured wage in- 
creases, an improved vacation sched- 
ule and other benefits. 


bA State Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion among maintenance employes at 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph. Company in New York City 
brought victory to Local 3, Electrical 


Workers. 
>The Pulp and Sulphite Workers have 


won bargaining rights at the Superior 
Wood Products Company as the result 
of an NLRB election. A charter ap- 
plication has been filed with the 
international union. 


>The A. F. of L. Brewery Workers in 
California have signed a new agree- 
ment with breweries in that state. A 
$5 weekly raise, an improved vaca- 
tion plan and other benefits were won 
for 6,000 workers. 


bFederal Labor Union 23286, Tiger, 
Ariz., has gained a 10-cent hourly 
wage increase in negotiations with the 
St. Anthony Mining and Development 
Company. 


Local 159, Plumbers, and contractors 
doing business in Contra Costa Coun- 
ty, Calif., have agreed on a 1744-cent 
hourly wage increase. 


PLocal 41 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters has secured 8 
wage increase at the Nash-K: Ivinator 
Sales Corporation in Kansas City. 
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yLocal 107, Laundry Workers, has 
won a new contract at Coos Bay, 
Ore. The pact calls for retroactive 
wage increases, a 40-hour week, one 
week’s vacation after one year of 
employment and two weeks after 
three years. 


Local 712, Teamsters, has won vaca- 
tion bonuses and a health and welfare 
plan for 2,500 members employed by 
members of the Chicago Laundry 
Owners Association and the Chicago 
Dry Cleaners Association. 


pLocal 805, State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employes, has secured a new 
agreement for Board of. Education 
employes at Muskegon, Mich. Gains 
include the 40-hour week and time 
and one-half for overtime. 


bLocal 93, Typographical Union, 
Macon, Ga., has obtained a wage in- 
crease for employes on the News. 
The new scale is $97 a week for night 
work and $93 for day work. 


bLocal 1109 of the Retail Clerks won 
an N.L.R.B. election recently held 
among 120 food sales employes of 
ten A. and P. stores of Greater Cin- 
cinnati. 


Local 142 of the Laundry Workers 
has won wage increases at La Grange, 
Western Springs, Hinsdale and Glen 
Elyn, all in Illinois. 


bLocal 2598, United Textile Workers, 
has won a wage increase for nearly 
3,000 members at the American Enka 
Corporation, Asheville, N. C. 


bLocal 218 of the Laundry Workers, 
Atlanta, has obtained higher wages 
and other important advances in a 


contract with Gold Shield Laundries. 


bLocai 24 of the Sheet Metal Workers, 
Milwaukee, has won a 28-cent hourly 
increase for members employed at 
four breweries. 


bLocal 140 of the Laundry Workers, 
Akron, Ohio, has won a pay increase 
for about 400 laundry and dry clean- 
ing employes. 


bLocal 333 of the Teamsters has won 
an election at Suburban Beverage 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 


bLocal 364 of the Brotherhood of 
Carpeni rs, Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 
gained an hourly pay boost. 
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bLocal 365 of the Bakery Workers 
has won a wage increase, retroactive 
to May 1, in a new contract with the 
Colonial, Peterson and Butternut 
bakeries in Cedar Rapids, lowa. The 
contract also calls for liberalization 
of vacations. 


bLocal 1125 of the Laborers, War- 
rensburg, Mo., has won wage in- 
creases of 744 to 10 cents an hour 
in negotiations with building con- 
tractors at the Sedalia Air Base. 
About 800 members are affected by 


the increase. 


>District 1173, Machinists, Contra 
Costa County, Calif., has won an 
hourly wage increase of 18 cents ret- 
roactive to June 1 and another in- 
crease of 7 cents hourly which be- 
came effective November 1. 


>An A. F. of L. charter was installed 
recently at the newly formed Central 
Labor Union of Danville, Ky. Sam 
Ezelle, secretary of the Kentucky 
Federation of Labor, presented the 
charter on behalf of the A. F. of L. 


bLocal 67 of the Paper Makers, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has reached an agree- 
ment with the Rushmore Paper Com- 
pany calling for a pay increase at 
both the Gouverneur and Natural 
Dam plants. 


PLodge 510 of the Machinists has 
won a 15-cent wage increase and an 
additional paid holiday at the Check- 
er Cab Company in Milwaukee. 





Fibber McGee (right), of ‘Fibber McGee Molly’ radio fame, 


bA New York City local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
is local sponsor of the weekly radio 
drama program, “Freedom U.S.A.” 
The union has signed up for fifty-two 
Sunday shows. Local 815 has decided 
to try radio as a union organizing 
medium. Minimum cost of the broad- 
casts is $1000 a week. 


bIn a contract recently negotiated 
with the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany in the nation’s capital, Local 
185 of the Chemical Workers achieved 
several gains. These include a wage 
increase, correction of job inequities 
and improvements in hospitalization 
and retirement plans. 


bLocal 870 of the Retail Clerks has 
reached a wage settlement with 
United Employers, Inc., representing 
retail baking firms in the Oakland, 
Calif., metropolitan area. The new 
contract provides higher pay for 300 
clerks. 


bLocal 28 of the Upholsterers, San 
Francisco, in a new agreement with 
the Upholstered Furniture Manufac- 
turers Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, has gained a wage increase, 
seven paid holidays and triple time 
for all holidays worked. 


>Local 61 of the Grain Millers, Port- 
land, Ore., has won a wage increase 
for over 400 members who are em- 
ployed in twelve Oregon plants in 
negotiations with the Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Employers Association. 


# 





is happy to get honorary card in Branch 24, Letter Carriers 
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bLocal 12 of the Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Duluth, Minn., 
has obtained a five-cent hourly pay 
increase for employes of the Elliott 
Packing Company and the Swift and 
Armour branch houses. 


>Federal Labor Union 18579, Optical 
Workers, has obtained new benefits at 
the Ilex Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gains include health, welfare and 
fringe benefits entirely paid for by 
the management. 





>A new agreement which provides 
higher wages has been signed by the 
Butcher Workmen, Local 229, and 
the Cudahy Packing Company, San 
Diego, Calif. More than 300 mem- 
bers are covered by the new pact. 


bLocal 202 of the Teamsters has 
signed a two-year contract, which 
calls for a $4 weekly pay increase, 
with the New York Butter and Egg 
Merchants Association. The agree- 
ment is retroactive to last March. 


80 of the 


bLocal Photo-En avers, 
Tampa, Fla., has concluded 2 new 
newspaper agreement for da\ work. 
ers. The new pact provides a weekly 
minimum of $100 and two weeks of 
vacation with pay. 


bLocal 41, Chemical Workers, has 
won a general wage increasc. addi- 
tional increases in several classifica. 
tions and an additional paid holiday 
in recent negotiations with the Kop. 


pers Company at Kearny, N. J. 


Negro Employment Trends in the South 


RADE unions in Dixie have 

succeeded in gaining higher 

wages, more personal security 
and better working conditions for 
both white and Negro workers, ac- 
cording to a study released recently 
by the National Planning Associa- 
tion’s Committee of the South. 

The study, second in a series of 
studies of Negro employment in the 
South, is entitled “Four Studies of 
Negro. Employment in the Upper 
South.” It was prepared by Profes- 
sor Donald Dewey of Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina. 

The Committee of the South is 
composed of eighty-one leaders of 
agriculture, business, education, 
finance, government, industry, press 
and radio in Dixie. 

Negro workers in the widely or- 
ganized tobacco industry have been 
particularly benefited, the report says. 

The report shows a stable pattern 
in the kinds of jobs Negro workers 
hold and the terms on which they 
must compete in selected industries 
in the Carolinas, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 

“In entering this potentially highly 
controversial field,” says committee 
chairman E. W. Palmer of Kingsport, 
Tennessee, “we were not trying to 
prove anything or make any recom- 
mendations. Our purpose was to re- 
port objectively on the conditions 
under which Negro and white em- 
ployes are working together and what 
kind of changes are taking place in 
Negro employment patterns.” 

Professor Dewey gives special at- 
tention to the two dominant industries 
of the Upper South—tobacco and 
textiles. They are based on the au- 
thor’s interviews with factory and 
union officials and other local leaders 
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as well as available statistical infor- 
mation. 

A striking feature of Negro em- 
ployment in this area, Professor 
Dewey says, is the stability of the 
color line “through fifteen years of 
depression, war and cold war,” al- 
though certain marginal jobs may fre- 
quently cross the color line. 

Employers, it is noted, will use 
Negro workers when they believe 
that at a given wage rate Negroes will 
give more satisfactory service than 
white workers and that their employ- 
ment will not lead to racial friction. 
In no industry or occupation is there 
evidence of the trend toward elimina- 
tion of Negro workers that was noted 
by many observers in the 1930s. 

The report gives five other general- 
izations on the use of Negro labor in 
the firms surveyed. It says: 

(1) In the few instances where 
white and Negro workers perform 
the same jobs in the same plant, they 
receive the same pay and fringe bene- 
fits. No case was discovered where 
whites and Negroes held the same 
job classification and were paid at 
different rates. 

(2) Some instances were reported 
where Negro workers have been 
moved into jobs previously held by 
white workers. 

(3) White and Negro workers are 
seldom employed side by side at iden- 
tical operations. 

(4) Negroes are totally excluded 
from white-collar employment in 
white-managed firms. In spite of 
wartime labor shortages, present con- 
ditions of high employment and Ne- 
gro gains elsewhere, as in U.S. gov- 
ernment service, no Negro filing 
clerks or stenographers were found. 

(5) Negro workers have scarcely 


a toe-hold in supervisory jobs. Ne. 
gro foremen were found in only three 
firms, one in tobacco and two in tex. 
tiles. The great majority of Negro 
workers covered by this survey were 
directly supervised by whites. 

The color line, the report revealed, 
does not eliminate inter-racial com- 
petition in the labor market. but it 
does provide an obstacle to the up- 
grading of Negro workers into semi- 
skilled and skilled jobs. 

Since the competitive position of 
Southern white workers is stronger 
than that of Negroes, widespread un- 
employment, as shown by trends over 
a long period of time, would be likely 
to bring a rise in the proportion of 
whites doing unskilled and semi- 
skilled work at the expense of Negro 
workers. Prosperity, on the other 
hand, would be likely to show a re- 
turn of Negroes to these jobs. 

Another obstacle to the upgrading 
of Negro workers, says Professor 
Dewey, is the fact that the Negroes 
have inadequate opportunities for 
both general education and vocation- 
al training as compared to the op 
portunities of white workers. 

The firms most likely to consider 
Negro work groups are low-wage 
employers who are least able finan 
cially to experiment with costly trait- 
ing programs. The larger textile 
firms and tobacco plants which could 
afford the cost of training programs 
have no incentive to do so since their 
higher wage rates give them access 
to a wider selection of trained while 
labor. 

When new jobs requiring distinet 
new skills are created by te hnologi- 
cal innovation, they almost invariably 
go to white workers, the report of the 
Committee of the South asserts. 
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Labor’s Philadelphia Story 


(Continued from Page 18) 


dinary circumstances could not afford 
a medical plan, can be covered in this 
Medical Center plan at low cost to the 
employers. 

The American Federation of Labor 
in Philadelphia cooperates whole- 
heartedly and participates in civic 
and charitable agencies. Our posi- 
tion has been that organized labor 
should become a part of and lend 
support to any worthwhile project 
that will help to make our city a bet- 
ter place in which to live and work. 

Representatives of A. F. of L. un- 
ions in our historic metropolis serve 
on many agencies which directly or 
indirectly affect the well-being of our 
membership. Every year the A. F. 
of L. makes the finest showing of the 
labor groups participating in the 
United Fund campaign. We have 
representation on the Community 
Chest and its distribution of funds to 
the many agencies that collect from 
the Fund. 

A. F. of L. people serve on the 
Board of Public Health, the Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the Philadelphia 
Planning Commission, the City Hous- 
ing Rent Commission and the Rede- 
velopment Authority. Since 1946 we 
have been successful in having a labor 
representative as a member of the 
Board of Public Education. In the 
realm of education we are quite proud 
that one of the newer public schools 
has been named in honor of Samuel 
Gompers. 

When Congress failed to continue 
rent controls, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions in the city were 
among the first and loudest to urge 
the city government to pass a local 
law that would protect home renters. 
Such legislation was enacted and is 
known as the Philadelphia House 
Renting Act. It is administered by a 


commission which includes a repre- 
sentative of the local A. F. of L. The 
commission deals with problems relat- 
ing to evictions and rent increases that 
may affect the home renters. 

The importance of Philadelphia la- 
bor’s alertness is shown by the fact 
that in the nearby city of Chester, 
where there is no effective rent control 


law, rentals have increased greatly— 
many instances to double what they 
Were undcr federal rent controls. The 
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low-income groups in Chester have 
been hit very hard. 

Philadelphia’s A. F. of L. move- 
ment has been successful in securing 
passage by the City Council of an 
ordinance incorporating the principle 
of fair employment practices. This 
measure is aimed at outlawing the 
denial of employment opportunities 
because of race, religion or color. A 
Commission for Human Relations is 
the administrative agency. 

The A. F. of L. has a full-time rep- 
resentative on this commission. His 
duties bring him into close contact 
with A. F. of L. unions in the admin- 
istrative programs of the commission 
as well as handling of complaints of 
job discrimination where an A. F. of 
L. union is involved. Through this 
situation we have been able to create 
an enviable record of close alliance 
with other agencies for furthering 
tolerance within our midst. 

Political education has not been 
neglected by the American Federation 
of Labor unions and their members. 


The A. F. of L. in Philadelphia is 
quite proud of its recent participation 
in the political education field. We 
have been a part of a movement which 
has created great reforms in the city 
of Philadelphia and we have elected 
many friends of labor, whereas under 
former conditions the overwhelming 
majority of the legislators in Philadel- 
phia were against the labor move- 
ment. 

The Philadelphia branch of Labor’s 
League for Political Education oper- 
ates its own headquarters and has a 
full-time director. His job through- 
out the year is to visit the local unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and acquaint the mem- 
bers with the aims and policies of the 
A. F. of L. in the field of political 
education. 

Generally, we in the Philadelphia 
A. F. of L. movement do work togeth- 
er and protect one another’s interests 
in problems affecting the welfare of 
the local unions and the A. F. of L. 
as a whole. So long as this unity and 
cooperation prevail we can look for- 
ward to greater gains and better con- 
ditions for our members in the city 
and for all the people of Philadelphia. 


AM.A.’S Policies Attacked 


A Doctor Writes a Book 
By MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


LEADING American doctor has just 

published a book which courageously 

attacks the policies of the American 
Medical] Association and strongly advocates 
comprehensive medical service and group 
medical practice in health insurance plans. 
This is the kind of plan for which labor 
unions are striving. 

Entitled “Doctors, People and Govern- 
ment,” the book was written by Dr. James 
Howard Means who, until his retirement a 
couple of years ago, was for twenty-eight 
years professor of medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School and chief of the medical 
service at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Means declares that commercial in- 
surance company plans and Blue Shield 
plans, supported by state and county med- 
ical associations and the A.M.A., do not 
offer what the American people most need 
from health insurance plans. What the 
people need, Dr. Means declares, are the 
medical services of general physicians and 
specialists. Such services will prevent dis- 
ease as well as care for it. 

Commenting on the efforts of organized 
medicine to oppose health insurance plans 
using salaried doctors and group medical 


practice, Dr. Means expresses his belief 
that a physician on salary will normally 
devote himself unreservedly to the patient’s 
interest without ulterior financial considera- 
tions. In an apparent reference to the 
American Medical Association, he adds: 

“The doctors seemingly are all for organ 
ization when it comes to politics, but they 
are often against it when it comes to inte- 
grating the patient’s care.” 

Dr. Means does not come out in favor of 
national health insurance but expresses his 
hope that through step-by-step methods we 
can attain the goal of making comprehen- 
sive medical service available to all. As a 
teacher of medical students for many years. 
he wants medical schools to broaden out 
so as to train doctors who understand the 
social and economic problems of the people 
as well as medical subjects. 





Learn the Facts 
LISTEN TO 


FRANK EDWARDS 
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Unionism in Quebec 
(Continued from Page 15) 


which A. F. of L.-T.L.C. groups could 
cooperate with them, and since the 
recent efforts of President George 
Meany of the A. F. of L. and Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther of the C.1.0. to 
find peaceful solutions to problems 
that have prevented full cooperation 
between these two major organiza- 
tions, avenues are being explored lo- 
cally in an effort to establish a basis 
for closer collaboration in the provin- 
cial field. 

There always has been a degree of 
united action in Quebec on such mat- 
ters as combating racial and religious 
discrimination and in joint protests 
against labor legislation inimical to 
both groups. There is good reason 
to feel optimistic that cooperative ac- 
tion can be developed in other matters 
of common concern. 

In the province of Quebec our 
movement has not been spared the 
ordeals that have confronted unions 
in other parts of the continent arising 
from the successful efforts of Com- 
munists to infiltrate and dominate 
some of the newly organized unions. 
During the war and in the years im- 
mediately following, the left-wing 
element was found to be entrenched 
in some locals and on occasion threat- 
ened to take control of some of the 
central labor bodies. 

Although the danger was clearly 
evident, experienced labor leaders re- 
fused to heed the panicky importun- 
ings of those who advocated methods 
comparable to burning the house to 
get rid of the vermin. The operation 
of expelling unwanted left wingers 
and their followers was completed 
by methods in keeping with the best 
democratic traditions of our move- 
ment, and the house of labor was 
saved. 

Provincial labor laws are a subject 
of great concern in Quebec labor 
circles. The Labor Relations Act and 
the Quebec Trade Disputes Act are 
complementary in governing unions 
in their relations with employers. 
The former regulates the certification 
of unions as bargaining agents, the 
negotiation of agreements and, where 
negotiations’ are unsuccessful, con- 
ciliation and arbitration proceedings. 

Among the forbidden practices is 
the resort to strike action until after 
long cooling-off periods, and this for- 
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feiture of a traditional right of labor 
is considered one of the greatest 
burdens imposed by the law. 

The Trade Disputes Act deals in 
greater detail with the matters of con- 
ciliation and arbitration and is main- 
ly objectionable because of the delays 
which it allows for processes which 
must be followed before a union is 
permitted to take direct action in 
withdrawing workers from a plant. 

Although amended several times 
since its enactment in 1941, the La- 
bor Relations Act does not yet meet 
the needs of workers nor does it give 
them rights equal to those accorded 
employers; or, to be more precise, the 
penalties provided for infractions of 
the law by unions are much more 
severe than those provided for viola- 
tions committed by employers. 


lr 1s not likely that any law com- 
parable to the Quebec Collective 
Agreements Act can be found else- 
where on this continent. This pro- 
vides that the government, upon ap- 
plication of the signatory parties to 
a labor agreement, may extend the 
provisions of the contract to the entire 
industry in the province or to any 
part of the province, in matters of 
wages, hours, apprentice ratios and 
paid holidays and vacations. 

Unions are divided in their opin- 
ions as to the benefits to be derived 
from operation of this legislation. 
There are those which contend that, 
by eliminating unfair competition in 
wages and other matters which enter 
into production costs, the law permits 
fair employers who wish to pay ade- 
quate wages to do so. Other unions 
argue that by giving unorganized 
workers the same wages, vacations 
and holidays as those who were re- 
sponsible for the negotiation of the 
agreement, the law takes from the 
unions one of their strongest argu- 
ments in attempting to organize un- 
organized workers. 

This statute is strongly supported 
by the syndicates and appears to 
have originated at the time when 
they were intent on setting up the 
corporative state in Quebec. How- 
ever, since some of the A. F. of L.- 
T.L.C. unions seem to prosper under 
the operation of the law, no concerted 
effort on the part of organized labor 


has been made to have it rejealed. 

Unlikely to be found elsewlicre jn 
North America is an organization 
comparable to the Superior Labor 
Council of this province. This goy. 
ernment-appointed body is composed 
of representatives of organized labor. 
employers and sociologists, whose 
function it is to study labor-manage. 
ment relations in all forms and advise 
the government on new legislation 
or amendments to existing laws relat. 
ing to matters in which unions are 
vitally concerned. This body is strict- 
ly advisory, and while it cannot be 
held responsible for the acts of the 
government, there is no doubt that 
its advice is given careful considera- 
tion by those in power. 

The relations of our movement 
with the government of the province, 
headed by Prime Minister Maurice 
Duplessis, are of a cordial nature, and 
the fact that the Minister of Labor, 
the Honorable Antonio Barrette, is a 
long-time member of the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists assures 
us of intelligent and sympathetic 
interpretation of our submissions to 
the government. 

Central labor bodies operate in all 
the industrial centers of the province 
and concern themselves with matters 
of local interest to workers. The leg- 
islative arm of the movement in 
provincial matters is the Quebec Fed- 
eration of Labor, with Brother Roger 
Provost, national director of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
as president. 

The province is also represented on 
the Executive Council of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada by 
Vice-President Claude Jodoin, Mont- 
real manager of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and 
president of the Montreal Trades and 
Labor Council. 

Brother Provost and Brother Jo- 
doin are both members of the Mont- 
real City Council, and much of the 
progress made by our movement in 
recent years may be attributed to the 
leadership provided by these two 
officers and to the support that has 
been accorded to them by numerous 
others who are active in our move 
ment in the province of Quebec. 
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From Other Publications 





The Reluctant Congress 


From The Railroad Telegrapher 


Seldom has a Congress faced more legis- 
lative problems than the session which 
will get under way next month. It could 
be the session which will make or break 
the present Administration. 

Everybody, including the Administration, 
is expecting a lot from the forthcoming 
session. And everybody is likely to be dis- 
appointed. With the November elections 
reared up like a waiting lion, the law- 
makers are not going to race headlong 
through the legislative jungle. They’re 
going to tiptoe and treat each little branch 
along the path gently. 

Taxes, social security, Taft-Hartley revi- 
sions, farm policy and other vital issues 
sorely need attention from Congress. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has indicated he wants 
action on most of these matters. He wants 
to establish a record for the November 
elections. 

We hope the President can prod his 
party into passing some kind of program in 
order that the voters may have a solid 
basis for deciding their vote in November. 
But we are afraid the White House is in 
for a tough fight. 


Convention Afterglow 


From The Journeyman Barber, 
Hairdresser, Cosmetologist and Proprietor 


Once more a convention has been wrapped 
up, and we are now ready for a fresh five- 
year pilgrimage to our next official interna- 
tional conclave. The past span of years 
since 1948 was a momentous one marked by 
loyalty, cooperation and vital unity. 

Through those qualities much of achieve- 
ment was possible—advantageous legisla- 
tion, improved individual economic status, 
greater standardization of daily working 
hours, the establishment of the five-day 
week in many localities, increased influence 
on the national horizon, constant and 
healthy expansion throughout our entire 
jurisdiction, all of which testifies to the 
strength of our locals, welded together by 
ties that stem from international. 

These things were brought into focus at 
the Indianapolis convention to create an 
undeniable sense of gratification and in- 


spiration. One had to but see the delegates 
im action, hear them deliberate, to catch 
the contazion with which the atmosphere 
Was impregnated. 

Meetin 


such as took place at Indian- 


apolis, where barbers and beauticians gath- 
ered, are yood for the body and soul. Mem- 
bers of a '.cal work and strive in their own 
limited ¢: nes, experience ups and downs, 
and won what others are doing. The 
Tad at tiries seems rugged, futile, endless. 
However. along comes a convention that 
is reveal; It is a forum where mutual 
problems discussed, notes compared. 
Then the | it dawns. One learns his local 
has not | 


| so badly, that his associates 
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back home have found answers others have 
not reached. The sight of all the delegates 
from the far reaches of the United States 
and Canada is conducive to the feeling that 
the local is more than a struggling unit, it 
is a part of something greater working in 
the common good. It is then the real feel 
of international is born, that a sense of 
belonging comes, that all are a part of a 
living, driving force. 

That is why international is where she is 
today. Her inborn force lends incentive 
and has carried her far, to the advantage of 
each individual member. 


Storm Warnings 
From The Railway Clerk 


The government’s consumer price index 
rose last month to a new peak of 115.4 
per cent of the 1947-1949 average. This 
was a gain of two-tenths of one per cent 
since September 15 and marked the eighth 
consecutive monthly increase. 

Ewan Clague, head of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, says that prices “are prac- 
tically stable” and the index “could just as 
well drop” slightly in the next few months. 
The index could just as well have dropped 
in February, March, April, May, June, July 
and August, but it didn’t, as every house- 
wife knows. A drop in the cost-of-living 
index, it seems, is like prosperity in 1932 
—just around the corner. 

Every month the price index goes up and 
every month the business soothsayers say 
that living costs are leveling off. Consumers 
may well be skeptical about living costs 
which “stabilize” by going up. 

High prices are now flashing danger 
signals for what business publications call 
a “readjustment.” The business readjust- 
ment of 1949, it will be recalled, was a 
memorable occasion for between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 workers who lost their jobs. 


Breaking the Link 


From The Clerk (Britain) 


The hounds of the Tory press are in full 
pursuit. The Conservative trade unionists 
becomes front-page news. 

It would be foolish to assert that every 
member of this or any other union is a 
Labor voter. How members vote is their 
own affair. They are free citizens in a free 
country and they can, if they wish, disso- 
ciate themselves from participation in po- 
litical affiliations. In these circumstances 
to depict the Tory-voting trade unionist as 
a Sir Galahad, freeing the captive movement 
from its thraldom, is faintly comic. 

By no means comic is the suggestion that 
the Tory Party is about to organize within 
the unions to promote the interests of their 
party. It is not clear that this is in fact 
their intention. That being so, a word of 
warning at this stage may not come amiss. 

For years the trade union movement has 
fought the Communist Party on just this 
issue. The crime. of that party has been 


and is that their members are instructed in 
all circumstances to place the party first. 
Their loyalty to the union, their good inten- 
tions, their judgment in union affairs are 
all suspect, not because they are believers 
in the political theory of communism but 
because their actions are dictated from out- 
side the union. 

If a similar position arises in connection 
with any other group, political, religious or 
social, that group will have to be fought. 
Elsewhere in this issue attention is drawn 
to the decision of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions in connection 
with the Buchmanites. The trade union 
movement will brook no interference from 
outside. 

If the Tory Party ever replaces the Labor 
Party as the instrument for industrial action 
in the political field, it will not be the result 
of cloak-and-dagger secret society intrigues 
but because it has at long last convinced 
the movement that it is more in harmony 
with the needs of organized labor than the 
Labor Party. The movement might take 
some convincing, but a start could be made 
at once. The offices regulation bill awaits 
the attention of the government. 


American Way of Life 
From The Catskill Mountain Star 


What is the American way of life? We 
have used the phrase so frequently that 
sometimes its luster is dimmed by familiar- 
ity. Public speakers, particularly at cam- 
paign time, act as if it were a magic phrase 
that could unlock hidden troves of treasure. 

Of course, you know the meaning of the 
phrase. But have you ever tried to explain 
the American way of life to someone who 
is not steeped in the traditions of democ- 
racy? It’s no easy task. But it does make 
you stop to think what you really mean by 
the phrase. 

The American way of life is the way of 
opportunity. It does not mean an equal 
distribution of all good things but an equal 
chance to take advantage of opportunities 
as they come along or an equal chance to 
create opportunities. It means free enter- 
prise—free to develop but not an unbridled 
liberty to exploit either man or our national 
resources, It means an opportunity to get 
ahead but not without work. 

The American way of life is the way to 
progress through utilization of every re- 
source—not only the natural ones of the 
earth but the greater resources of our na- 
tion—the intelligence, the initiative, the pro- 
ductive power latent in every individual. 
regardless of creed, class or color. 

The American way of life is the fulfill- 
ment of the dream of brotherhood. We 
Americans have different backgrounds, dif- 
ferent colors. We have the same way of 
work, the same way of life. We know the 
same joys, hopes and sorrows. The Ameri- 
can way of life is the way by which we may 
achieve the desire of all for a world un- 
vexed by war and untroubled by fear. 

The American way of life is our way. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Eisenhower — | think 
every man who had to bear re- 
sponsibilities in 
war, responsibili- 
ties for employ- 
ing America’s 
youth to win a 
victory, has been 
appalled fre- 
quently at the 
lack oi under- 
standing on the 
part of America’s youth as to what 
America is, what are the conditions 
that could make her fight and, there- 
fore, what are the great underlying 
reasons that could lead that boy final- 
ly on the battlefield to risk his life— 
not just for property, not just for 
even what you might call national 
rights, but for some fundamental 
values in life. When you are trying 
to get a division ready for battle, and 
when a commander finds the need to 
go out and try to start from the be- 
ginning to give this boy a funda- 
mental reason why he is in uniform, it 
is pretty discouraging. After all, the 
young are America. They are the 
America of today and, certainly, the 
America of the future. And it is our 
responsibility to try to see that they 
are given the understanding we think 
we inherited from our forefathers; 
to see that our traditions are given 
to them in a serious, understanding 
way; to see that while they are having 
their fun and enjoyment of life they 
also are getting an understanding of 
America. That is what I think. 





Estes Kefauver, Senator from Ten- 
nessee—This nation became great be- 
cause there was 
opportunity with- 
in it for all. It 
will remain great 
only if similar 
opportunity re- 
mains for all. 
There is no rea- 
son whatsover 
for a laboring 
man, a farmer or 
a businessman to consider for a mo- 
ment that their interests are antagon- 
istic. The enlightened in each group 
know that they are not—that their 
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interests, in fact, are as meshed as 
the gears in a General Motors truck. 
If the farmer pays high prices for 
everything he buys—as he is most 
certainly doing now—and gets only 
low prices for the produce he has 
to sell, then you can bet that the busi- 
nessman will not be prospering long. 
The farmer will not be in the market 
for new machinery, for clothes for his 
wife and children, for television sets 
or electric toasters or for anything be- 
yond the bare necessities which he 
must buy. It does not take long for 
such a condition to reflect itself on 
the shelves of the stores or, from 
there, on the inventory of the plants 
and industrial establishments. The 
cycle thus begins. The merchant finds 
his goods not moving, the manufac- 
turer notices fewer orders from the 
merchants, the worker finds that he 
has been laid off because of a lack of 
business. Everyone suffers. The en- 
lightened businessman knows this and 
so does the enlightened farmer and 
laboring man. But not all of us are 
enlightened in this sense of the word. 
There are some chiselers among us. 
If there were not, we would have no 
need of labor legislation or of anti- 
monopoly legislation. Therefore, the 
fair businessman should have just as 
close an interest in labor legislation, 
and from the same standpoint, as does 
the workingman. The fair business- 
man, who deals squarely with his la- 
boring forces, needs the protection of 
adequate labor laws to protect him- 
self from his unfair rivals. I attempt 
to apply this philosophy to every piece 
of labor legislation which comes be- 
fore Congress. In doing so, I keep in 
mind that it is not enough to use 
phrases—such as “we guarantee the 
right of collective bargaining”—if we 
do not surround this guarantee with 
the kind of safeguards which make it 
a reality. I do not know what even- 
tually will be included in the Admin- 
istration’s labor proposals. I am 
frank to say, however, that I think 
they will turn out to be a compromise 
between the reactionary wing of the 
Republican Party and the White 
House. As such, there will be no really 
fundamental improvements, although 
there will be some improvements in 


the more restrictive and unfair por- 
tions of legislation now on the books, 
I feel that the Republican Party wil] 
want to go at least that far prior to 
the Congressional elections. They will 
feel that it is necessary to eliminate 
some hedge from a pledge. If this 
nation is to prosper and remain strong 
both at home and abroad, it needs to 
retain a vital, growing economy. | 
do not think that the actions thus far 
taken under the new Administration 
portend such a vital, growing econ. 
omy. 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor—To carry out the mission of 
the Department 
of Labor, I want 
to see the Depart- 
ment strength- 
ened and broad- 
ened, not because 
I happen to pre- 
side over its af- 
fairs, not solely 
because it speaks 
for that great group among our peo- 
ple who are the wage-earners—al- 
though that would be cause enough 
for me to embrace the vision of a 
better Department. But beyond that 
I have a deep and firm conviction that 
for our country to have all of its 
strength mobilized in these perilous 
times, to have a unity of purpose and 
of will in the face of those threats to 
peace which beset the world, and 
to share a common hope for a more 
secure and peaceful life and to make 
that hope an obtainable reality, the 
economic well-being of the wage- 
earners of America must be a major 
concern of this Administration. By 
economic well-being I mean continued 
employment at decent wages and un- 
der decent working conditions for all 
Americans. They are entitled to 
nothing less. I am determined to see 
that they have it. The campaign to 
keep and raise our standard of living 
here in America is inseparable from 
the worldwide struggle against pov 
erty and privation. Just as the living 
standards of some Americans are 
threatened when the living standards 
of some of their fellow citizens are 
inadequate, so America’s economic 
health will be uncertain while the rest 
of the world is depressed. This Ad- 
ministration takes very s' riously 
America’s responsibility an: obliga- 
tion to lend our strength and our 
resources to the free worl: 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


Bells, Bells, Bells 





Charlie Hopkins remarked to 

the boy who lived across the 
greet from him. “Guess what they 
are doing now?” he asked Bill War- 
ren, who had come over to get Charles 
to go downtown with him. 

“Oh, I don’t know and don’t care 
much, so long as they don’t try to 
pester me about it,” Bill replied. 

“Well, they’re tying bells on their 
bracelets, on their shoestrings, hang- 
ing them on their ears like earrings 
and even wearing them for necklaces, 
like belling the cat,” Charlie fairly 
snorted. 

“How did you get all the informa- 
tion?” asked Bill. 

“My sister. She just took my whole 
box of bells that I have been saving 
since last year when we had that musi- 
cal tree contest and I won. She took 
the whole bunch, every one of them, 
and has tied them on her some way. 
Even sewed some on her jacket like 
buttons.” 

“What can you expect?” demanded 
Bill. “You say yourself that girls are 
goofy. But even so, they are sort of 
nice to have around. They liven up 
the place. Come on, quit worrying 
over your precious bells.” 

“Good advice from you. You can 
be tolerant. You don’t have to live 
with one. You don’t happen to have 
a sister.” 


a“ a IRLS are the goofiest things,” 


“Agreed. But I do have some 
shopping to do. Let’s get down to 
stores. I want to pick out pres- 


ents for Dad and Mother. If I get 
toa dime store, I might even buy your 
bothersome sister Patty some bells to 
wear,” 

“All right. All right. Let’s get 
down to the marts of trade and see 
what we can find to spend our money 
on. I have some things to get, too.” 

© stores were a riot of color. 

The decorations were more lavish 
an ever. it seemed. The holiday 
buying crowd was in good spirits, and 
soon the hoys were being shoved and 


pushed along with the rest of the 
shoppers. 

“Let’s get up to the third floor,” Bill 
said. “I think that’s where I'll find 
something I want to buy.” 

The courters were not so crowded 
on this floor, and the two boys had 
more of an opportunity to choose 
among the many pretty and useful ar- 
ticles on display. Bill referred to the 
handy guide of union-made products 
which his father had lent him. The 
Central Labor Union had distributed 
this guide at one of the meetings. 
Bill knew his father would look for 
the union label or the name of a union 
manufacturer first thing. 

“T always get Dad and Mother 
something together,” said Bill. “That 
is the biggest present. Then I get 
them each a personal gift that isn’t so 
expensive. Let’s look at these gadgets 
for the house. They might like some- 
thing like that.” 

It took some time to make the final 
choices and then wait for the packages 
to be wrapped, but at last the boys 
found themselves back on the street 
floor. There, at one counter, it looked 
as though every teen-age girl in the 
city had congregated. They were 
milling around, laughing and talking, 
and the noise they made was aug- 
mented by the tinkling of hundreds of 
little bells. 

“There’s Patty,” Bill told Charlie, 
pointing to the back of Charlie’s sis- 
ter. “She’s buying more bells.” 

“Oh, no!” gasped Charlie. “Don’t 
tell me that counter sells bells. Every 
girl in town is buying them.” 

“Only bells at that counter,” a floor- 
walker said, as he overheard the boys 
talking. “I don’t remember ever hav- 
ing sold so many. If this rush keeps 
on, there won’t be a bell left by night. 
Seems to be some fad among the 
young girls to wear bells.” 

“There is, brother. There is.” 
Charles looked grouchy. “Some fad.” 

But the boys only knew the half of 
it. 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


The night the Christmas recess be- 
gan the Junior Union gave its annual 
Christmas party. The price of ad- 
mission was a gift for the community 
Christmas baskets, which were to be 
distributed the day before Christmas. 

As the boys and girls arrived for 
the gala occasion the girls, one no- 
ticed, were all wearing bells. And as 
the boys passed through the door into 
the main room, they were given 
strings of bells or their girls tied 
clusters of them through their lapels. 
Their merry tinkles filled every corner 
of the rooms. 

“This has turned out to be quite a 
jingle jangle of a party,” said Bill to 
Patty, with whom he had come. 
“How is Charlie weathering it?” 

“Just look at him over there,” said 
Patty, pointing. 

Her brother was uncomplainingly 
letting Susie Mitchell pin a cluster of 
bells on his coat. 

“Seems to be taking it in his 
stride,” said Bill. “These bells had 
him worried no end, you know.” 

“So I’ve heard. Remember, I’m 
his sister.” She laughed. “You 
know, a brother is a very strange 
creature.” 

“Goofy?” asked Bill. 

“Yes, sort of,” Patty answered. 
“But nice.” 

“Strange. That is just what Charlie 
said about girls, and he meant you in 
particular. But I think you’re grand, 
Patty. Come on, let’s join the fun. 
Let’s put our gifts under the tree.” 

“Yes, let’s do just that, Bill. Isn’t 
Christmas wonderful?” 

“It is, Patty. It certainly is.” 





» » The American Federation of 
Labor will be glad to send worth- 
while free literature about labor 
to any girl or boy who is interested. 
To obtain this free material, please 
mail your name and address to 
Junior Union, 901 Massachusetts 
Ave. N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
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